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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
epee Sie 

T is the custom of the German Emperor to keep the birth- 

day of the Emperor of Russia, and this year the custom was 
observed at Metz, where William ITI. happened to be staying. 
Naturally the Russian Ambassador was asked to the festival, 
and naturally also the Emperor proposed a toast to his 
brother-Sovereign, whom he once more thanked for his 
support of Count Waldersee as Commander-in-Chief in 
China. The incident is not alarming, but the French think 
themselves humiliated by it, as if Russia had thereby sanc- 
tioned the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. As the cession of 
Metz occurred thirty vears ago, it is probable that the Czar, 
who was then only a child, does sanction it, but the sanction 
is no stronger beeause his Ambassador complies with a 
courtly etiquette. The French, however, cannot forget their 
lost provinces, and ask every day what, if Russia will give no 
help to recover them, is the value of the Aliance. Is it 
perhaps 2 privilege that France receives when she is asked, 
as she was on the day after the festival at Metz, to raise a 
Russian loan ? 


a matter of acute interest to Eastern Europe. The matter is 


in this wise. 


‘expected the birth cf an heir, foreign Courts have been 


officially warned of the expectation, and all Servia has been 
preparing to celebrate a sate accouchement. Of late, how- 
ever, doctors have doubted, and it is now certain that the 
Queen is not pregnant, and doubtful from the state of her 
health whether she ever will be. This is a real mis- 
fortune for Servia, as the King kas no collaterals, 
and the enemies of the dynasty ave circulating mon- 
strous stories about an intention to foist a supposititious 
child upon the people. That people, being ignorant, believe 
the stories, and there is danger, evidently believed by the 
Austrian Chancellor to he serious, of a rising either in favour 
of some other dynasty or of a Republic. Any such rising 
would compel Austria and Russia to interfere, and if they 
interfered on opposite sides the situation would be more than 
grave. At present, however, all is calm, for the King, who 
was expected to divorce his wife, dines with her in sight of 
all men, and although the palace is specially guarded, there is 
norising. Still, Count Goluchowski has told the Delegations 
that although there is a compact between St. Petersburg and 
Vienna to keep peace in the Balkans, that pact would not 
hold good in the event of certain “surprises.” 

The war news continues to be meagre, apart from the usual 
lists of surrenders and captures of livestock, but the total Boer 
casualties for April reach the total of 195 killed, 118 wounded, 





The King and Queen have for some time past | 


prisoners and surrenders 2,193. It is stated, however, on 
good evidence, that the scattered commandos in the Cape and 
Orange River Colonies have received orders to concentrate, 
and concentration, if it takes place, must expedite 
the progress of the war. It is significant also that 
General Botha has been reduced to the device of spreading 
ludicrous fictions about the British in order to encourage his 
followers. De Wet’s whereabouts still remain obscure, and 
his prolonged inactivity lends weight to the stories that he has 
forfeited the confidence of his countrymen. In the Northern 
Transvaal the “hustling” policy, by which the British 
columns are kept moving in every direction so as to allow 
the enemy no rest, is still energetically maintained. We may 
note that in Wednesday's Times General Smith-Dorrien, while 
taking on himself full responsibility for the operations at 
Dullstroom last November, pays a generous tribute to Lord 
Kitchener. ‘There appears,’ he writes, “to have been a sort 
of idea in England that Lord, Kitchener on assuming com- 
mand would stop at nothing short of murder ; whereas, while 
prosecuting the war with firmness and rigour, he uses every 
conciliatory and humane means of bringing it to a close.” 


A striking account of the new defences of Pretoria appears 
in Monday's Times. The much-talked-of fortifications erected 
by the Boers resolved themselves, on close inspection ten 
months ago, into four “toy forts,” which could have offered 


| no effective resistance to the heavy siege artillery brought up 
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| 
| 
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| defence of the capital. 
| way to trust to improvisation in emergencies. 


with great labour by Lord Rohberts’s troops. Under the 
British occupation, however, all this has been changed. 
“ Heavily armed blockhouses have been erected on an inner 
circle and in such positions that every inch of spare ground 
between the forts and redoubts can be swept by gun and rifle 
fire. All except the four main roads leading to the town are 
closed and commanded by the defence, and each line of forti- 
fication is guarded by an encircling labyrinth ef barbed wire.” 
The wire entanglements are further charged with electricity, 
so that astray goat cannot blunder against them without set- 
ting a bell ringing in the fortification itself, when an indicator 
at once points out the precise spot whence the alarm has come. 


, re ‘thermore, most of the detachments actually sleep in tI 
The health of Queen Draga of Servia has suddenly become | Fur 2 Pan ae one me in the 
| gun emplacements fully dressed and with their small-arms at 


5 
hand. The Times correspondent sums up by saying that 


Pretoria is absolutely safe, hut he adds that the confidence 
induced by the knowledge of this fact is not of the kind likely 
to beget carelessness on the part of those resporsible for the 
It has never been Lord Kitchener's 


We go to press without being able to do more than mereiy 
record the arrival in London of Sir Alfred Milner. But the 
preparations, official and ctherwise, which have been made to 
welcome him ought to be a sufficient answer to the sensational 
rumour that his return was the prelude to bis supersession. 
Sir Alfred Milner is coming home, first and foremost, to take 
a brief and well-earned rest; apart from that, it cannot but be 
regarded as a great convenienve that the Government should 
at the present juncture enjoy the advantage of persona! con- 
sultation with one who is naturally and properly destined to 
play so large and important a part in the work of reccn- 
struction. Quidnunes who must at all hazards discover 
alarmist possibilities in the simplest situations may think 
otherwise. To us it is quite incredible that the Government 
should ever have even contemplated the abandonment ef a 
public servant who in circumstances of great difficulty and 
isolation has borne himself with unflinching courage, dignity, 
and consistency. 





There has been a muddle at Constantinople which might 
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have become most menacing. The Sultan's fears of revolt 
‘ have recently been accentuated by information, true or false, 
! as to the designs of the Young Turkish party. He fancied 
that they communicated with each other through the 
foreign mail-bags, which are not under the Turkish 
post, and accordingly, in Turkish fashion, ordered them 
all to be seized. The Ambassadors, of course, remonstrated 
indignantly, and finding their protests disregarded, arranged, 
it is said, for a demonstration of warships in the Sea 
of. Marmora. The German Emperor thereupon inter- 
fered, and, as a devoted friend of the Sultan, advised his 
Majesty to yield and apologise, which was accordingly 
done, to the relief of Europe, but to the disgust of 
the Young Turks, who are flying in every direction from 
Constantinople. It is impossible to obtain the exact 
truth as to anything that happens in Turkey, but we 
fancy from all the accounts that this time the Sultan had 
reason for his fears, that some officers of the Army had been 
won over, and that a serious plot was hatching. 


The Times special correspondent at Pekin draws in a letter, 

which appeared on the 22nd inst., a horrible picture of the 
ravages which the European troops have committed in 
Northern China. From the mouth of the Peiho to Tientsin, 
and from Tientsin half-way to Pekin, “nota single village, 
not a single house, has been spared.” The great district 
which is to Pekin what Surrey and Hampshire are to London 
was most fertile, but to-day “not a furrow breaks the monotony 
of the drab-coloured waste.” All who are not dead, and there 
has been much massacre, have fled, traffic has ceased, even 
the rivers are deserted. Pekin itself has been plundered to the 
bare walls, the Forbidden City suffering especially at the 
hands of the Russians, who have sent home all the Empress- 
Regent's accumulated treasures. Much of the looting was 
done by the “ Boxers” themselves, who seem to have gone mad 
with license; but after the Allies entered the city there was 
a regular sack, with all the crimes which accompany it. 
The English, Americans, and Indians seem to have been 
guiltless of the worst offences, but even they joined in 
the plunder. Those of the people who remain seem 
thoroughly cowed, but the “Boxer” spirit, it is said, lurks 
within, and when the troops depart there may be horrible 
scenes of vengeance, especially on native Christians. Every 
Christian will be considered an ally of the brutal barbarian. We 
fail, we confess, to see the slightest justification for all this 
cruelty, which, if practised in Europe, would have covered its 
perpetrators with infamy. 

Lord Lansdowne made on Tuesday the “important” speech 
on China which has been so largely advertised. It is im- 
portant in a way, but it is not very interesting, as it only 
places an official stamp on well-known decisions. His 
Majesty's army is quitting China, three thousand three 
hundred men being withdrawn at once, and the greater part 
of the remainder as quickly as may be. The indemnity is 
fixed at £65,000,000, which the Foreign Office considers ex- 
cessive, though we get only one-ninth, but it has no power of 
reducing it. It has proposed, therefore, that the Chinese should 
give bonds to each Power for the amount of its demand, that 
the honds should bear interest, and that the interest should 
be charged on certain sources of Revenue, which would be 
watched over by an International Board, an arrange- 
ment, we should say, in which lurk endless opportunities for 
quarrel. The external tariff is not, however, to exceed 5 per 
cent. With respect to retribution, the Powers have secured 
the execution of six great offenders—including none of the 
most guilty—and have demanded the punishment of a number 
of inferior persons, whose punishment, however, the troops 
will not wait to see. They will therefore probably be 
promoted. That is all, and to our mind it signifies that 
Europe retires from China, having looted Pekin, and desolated 
Chib-li, with a claim to a large sum of money which may or 
may not be paid. China survives, and the Manchu dynasty 
survives, entirely unreformed and savagely irritated, to plot a 
future scheme for complete vengeance. 





As regards the Concert Lord Lansdowne was evidently 
dissatisfied. Manchuria, he admitted, could not be restored 
to the Chinese until a Chinese Government had been estab- 
lished in the capital sufficiently strong to guarantee Russia 
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against a renewal of disturbances. That means, of course 
that it will never be restored, any more than Egypt will be 
restored to the Sultan, and why the Foreign Secretary who 
sees that could not say so, and say also that it matters 
nothing to Great Britain, we are at a loss to understand, We 
submit to a vast and unavoidable increase of Russian terrj. 
tory with so bad a grace that every Continental thinks we 
have suffered a blow, and every Russian celebrates a Victory 
over “the secular enemy, Great Britain.” Lord Lansdowne 
be it noted, said in passing that in the Tientsin incident 
“moderation had been shown on both sides,” but admitted that 
at one moment the situation had become “ extremely acute”. 
in other words, there was danger of a rupture between this 
country and Russia over competing railway claims to a bit of 
land. That is the kind of danger we risk when we ac 
“in harmonious concert” with Powers towards whom We 
are playing the part of dog-in-the-manger. 





In the House of Lords on Tuesday the Lord Chancellor 
brought forward a simplified version of the Prevention of 
Corruption Bill, originally introduced by Lord Russell of 
Killowen and more recently by Lord Alverstone. The measure, 
as originally drafted, was, in his opinion, unworkable from its 
complexity. He had now, with the approval of the Lord 
Chief Justice, substituted for the confused first section the 
following :—‘ (1) If any person— (a) being an agent, 
corruptly and without the knowledge of his principal, 
accepts or obtains, or agrees to accept or attempts to 
obtain, from any person, for himself or for any other 
person, any gift or consideration as an inducement 
or reward for doing or forbearing to do any act in 
relation to his principal's business, or for showing or 
forbearing to show favour or disfavour to any person in rela. 
tion to his principal's business; or (b) corruptly gives or 
offers any such gift or consideration to any agent, he shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour. (2) For the purposes of this sec. 
tion the expression ‘consideration’ includes valuable con 
sideration of any kind; the expression ‘agent’ includes any 
person employed by or acting for another; and the expression 
‘principal’ includes an employer.” In its altered form the 
Bill guarded against the possibility of action being taken for 
the giving of trifling and innocent gifts—such as “tips” to 
railway porters—as well as against the creation of new fields 
of activity for blackmailers, it being enacted that no proceed. 
ings could be taken without the consent of the Attorney. 
General or Solicitor-General. After Lord <Alverstone had 
explained the motives which induced him to assent to the 
substitution of the smaller and more workable measure, the 
Bill was read a first time. 

Sir H. Fowler on Monday commenced the debate on finance 
by an amendment which, while agreeing to provide for needed 
armaments, accused the Government of wantof due regard for 
economy. His speech was less effective than had been expected. 
He easily showed that during the six years of this Govern 
ment the national expenditure, apart from the war in South 
Africa, had risen from £97,500,000 in 1893 to £130,000,090 in 
1900, which suggested extravagance; but then of this amount 
£7,000,000 was due to the Navy, which the speaker approved; 
nearly £3,000,000 to education, “ upon which we cannot spend 
too much”; and £8,500,000 to the Army, which the country 
had insisted should be reformed. He suggested that there 
had been in the latter detail needless extravagance, but he did 
not lay his finger on any item, and say this or that was waste- 
ful or excessive. He showed that the Debt, which after the 
Crimean War stood at £5827,060,000, had in 1898 been 
reduced to £613,000,009, but was now again raised to 
£732,000,000; but he admitted that this was due to 
the war, of which he once more expressed a most courageous 
approval. Altogether, therefore, this pari of the speech 
amounted only to this, that the Government had probably 
not been so economical as it might have been, which would be 
good criticism on particular estimates, but hardly justified a 
general charge of lavish extravagance. As to the new taxa- 
tion, he did not object to the charge on sugar, though he repu- 
diated the argument that the masses, who gave so many 
lives, and suffered so much in consequence, ought also to pay 





in cash ; but deprecated the Coal-duty, as calculated to diminish 
home industry. His final point was that the Government 
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ng the House of Commons, and making itself | strong list, he might have been struck, or, as one 

ating every question as a vote of confidence, | correspondent reports, ‘Shamrock II.’ might herself have 

ahich, as every Government requires a vote of confidence in | capsized. The King, who was perfectly cool, was imme- 

Budget, was, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer after- | diately taken off by another yacht, and returned to London, 

«observed, rather ineffective. Altogether the speech | where a report of the accident, for once not exaggerated, 
had created great excitement. : 


was crippli 
autocratic by tre 


its 
ward . 
was disappointing. ee 

The reply of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was a telling one, if | We notice with great satisfaction the line taken by Lord 
rather too Parliamentary, that is, addressed to his opponent's | Dundonald in a speech made by him last Saturday and 
arguments rather than the facts. He maintained, first of | reported very briefly in Monday’s Times. Lord Dundonald 
all, that his heavy Budget was a war Budget, which Sir H. | said that he had seen what the ordinary Englishman could do 
Fowler, as he approved the war, was precluded from attacking. | without much military training, and he was certain that we 
He denied that he had relied too much on borrowing. The | should not get, under the present scheme of Army reform, the 
total expenditure on the war and the operations in China | necessary men for the defence of this country unless the cone 
as yet had been £153,317,000, and of this we had borrowed | ditions of service were made easy. “If the spirit,” he cone 
£108,046,000, and raised by taxation £45,271,000. He had so | tinued, “ which animated the great artisan class who wanted 
arranged his measures that supposing the war to® stop, | to defend the country but could not afford the amount of time 
there would be a surplus of £12,500,000, which could be | that was now asked—if the spirit which animated the whole 
devoted either to a Sinking Fund or to a remission of taxa- | English people were recognised, if they were given ranges and 
tion. Sir Michael Hicks-Beacb, of course, defended the | facilities of instruction in musketry, and if they were allowed 
Sugar-tax and the Coal-duty, and then glided into a general | to do the work in their own time and in any kit they liked, we 
defence of larger expenditure on defences. We had formerly | should not only get the Army we asked for, but the country 
had to provide against one enemy, now we had potentially | would also be properly defended.” Readers of the Spectator 
four or five. He would never vie with the great military | hardly need to be reminded that these views have been con- 
Powers of Europe, but though he regarded the rate of increase | sistently advocated in these columns during the past year. 
with distrust, 2s menacing the continuance of a fiscal system | We can accept with equanimity the censure heaped upon them 
to which much of our prosperity was due, still the country must | as the irresponsible chatter of civilian critics when they are 
bedefended. For instance, the possession of South Africaand | endorsed in every particular by a military expert of the stand. 
the defence of the prestige of the Empire were cheap at the ing of Lord Dundonald. 








price paid. My. Redmond continued the debate in an excited eee es Ee 

speech, declaring that the war was the real cause of the Sir Courtenay Boyle, the Permanent Secretary to the 
expenditure, and that as Sir H. Fowler supported the war his | Board of Trade, who died suddenly last Sunday at the age 
party would not vote for the amendment. | of fifty-six, was a public servant of the best type. He was 








On Tuesday Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman was the | one eprae merge: ng Lord Spencer in Ireland, and 
ineipall pine I He tam almost entirely on the in | rendered invaluable aid to his chief in the troubled years 
prineipi exer. . ” p , =| 229.2¢ Bis i a 
crease of regular expenditure, especially on armaments, | Fe ae — ee ving Pscthagag te. 
which he reckoned at thirty-three millions, and on the | Page a ha Railwa De iataineall pa Besta oie 
careless administration which he thought one main |’ ' y y P ; ae 
: ; aj aie eae é : | permanent head of the Department. The work of the Board 
cause of the increase. His principal illustration was the | ; : Puig : : 
increase in the allowances to the Law Officers. There io Trade bas + hae eR ed om magnitude and multi- 
was danger to the country in this inerease of its burdens, | Saceenaane during that period, but Sir Courtenay Boyle never 
which was due to the “bouncing” policy of the Government | °?* zed bimaclt ~ os a to cope with the ever-increasing 
oh seep adegeaae ie Sele eee Le wS _. | burden of responsibility laid upon his shoulders. Withinafew 
and its maintenance of an Imperial policy everywhere. To this | 2 son clltdes dinesihe le Denil Gale eine tes ton Oeil meee 
Mr. Balfour replied that the Government did not bounce, but | i eae hike ee ean a scene a 
had settled half-a-dozen great issues with the military Empires , — : ape f ahs we = dut ci rs se 
any one of which might have ended in war; and then the ib ina sigunl pros’ <6 Sis devotion to Guy eh; Boag sees 
od , > sada - ae: 3 . . ¢ a we t - 
division was taken. It showed a majority of 177 votes for | — ee eee “oe 
the Government, or if the Irish 60 are added to the minority, | —— 3 engl Ee Re yes 3° 
Faas Wn canes! oltech of the: dibale was hak vemos | naturally versatile, with a pretty taste for art and letters, and 
fe. ig ag“ oneal Pair "2... | an athlete’s love of pastime, he took for his motto non multa 
expenditure had increased very rapidly, that some part of this | ayee Oe ieshall Sisal tl . of al 
might be due to laxity, but that by far the greater part was | than ‘cists vas-aennemna alias deniiitena ohaseaiade aaa or ae 
necessary for defence, and that those who pleaded for economy | orey = ts oe , . 
were either opposed to the war, or anxious that the cost of | The vacant bishopric of Oxford has been filled by the 
, rege should be kept below the —_— ican righ | appointment of Dean Paget. The Bishop designate, who is 
anloty. a vue no pene ot Pa re <— P the | just fifty, worthily maintained the repute of Shrewsbury 
general decision to prosecute the war to a successful end. 





scholarship by a brilliant academic career. He has been in 
are. 1 ! suecessi Jollege low and 7 ricar 0 P 
Mr. Morley on Thursday made a speech on the second | SUccession a College Fel ow and Tutor, the idence of a country 
y y living, Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of 
reading of the Finance Bill which is, as an academic perform- | P ad 1 Theol af th ‘ , +t : cae Dee F 
, “4s astor eolog r the las Pars, as an o 
ance, absolutely charming to read, but the political strength pire a . 7 se a a 1 pours e Con - re 
ee % . : : ‘is rch, heac¢ argest Oxfor 27a, 
of which may be concentrated in two of his own sentences :— a x, 4 oe Pee - gg Pa , se a nf —- 
7 et : scholar earne eologian, Dex aget adds ; in- 
The Boers have as much right to self-government as we | an me e © wes — — date i she wcscabaiie a ” 
‘9 ° é “1° * 4. + ctu ent ie urbanity ¢ = PSs, aS W as 
have,” and “if you are going to be militant Imperialist Free- | te ries ead - a re es ey  : asi 9 pss = 
trade goes.” If those two assertions are correct the speech pers ” —_ et 100 No ¥ as — “re 7 meer 
. ~ | fe r, wh 2 also resembles in the curious felic ") $ 
is almost unanswerable. But the first assumes that self- | fat “ yp 7 oe a rete me aero 3 = em “ 
‘3 > F ° . e -as é "a rv. 3 bar ecessar ac =] 
government includes the right to invade neighbouring terri- | °° se “e it eal 08 y me — 4 ad hat tne 
re : : as been received with general satisfaction. 
tory, and the second assumes that Protection would provide a | #PPontment has been receive ee 
war revenue. We note with interest and surprise that Mr. : 3 
Movl ae rei : The population of Scotland as revealed by the new Census 
Morley greatly dislikes the Income-tax, as providing tco strong 2 : ‘ 
Sass is : CERES -o, «- | now exceeds that of Ireland by 15,411, the figures being, 
sn instrument for the Treasury, yet thinks the drift is : Las 7 da” tae ~ 
Le AG : 5 for Scotland, 4,471,957, and for Ireland, 4.456.546. Neverthe- 
towards a bigh tariff. a ; : 2 sig 
; ——_—_——— less Scotland, which is enormously the richer country, 
The King has had a happy escape from what might have | has only 72 Members, while Ireland has 103. Where 
heen serious or even fatal injury. On Wednesday his | is the justice or the policy of that? We might add that 
Majesty had gone on board Sir T. Lipton’s racing yacht, ; England contributes 80 per cent. of the revenue, and has 
oC . > A | . * = . . 
‘Shamrock II.’ at Cowes, and the vessel was just start- | little more than 70 per cent. of the representation, Dut that it 
: - i“ a a . ‘ Pi = > : é : ” 
ing on a trial trip when the bowsprit snapped, the main- | is so useless to plead the cause of the silent “ senior partner. 
mast “buckled,” and all sails and spars went over the 
side. The King was standing in the companion-way, and 
but that the wreckage cleaved the side, the vessel having a 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SIR HENRY FOWLER. 


T would, we are sometimes tempted to think, be a good 
thing for the Radical party if they were a little 
stupider, 4 little more like, that is, the average “man in the 
street,” whom just at present they in their hearts despise. 
They would then, we think, see the folly, as men of 
business, of some of their proceedings. They are com- 
plaining quite audibly that they have too few leaders. If 
we omit Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley—who are 
supposed, we hope prematurely, from one cause or another, 
to be “ out of it ’—they have only four men in the House 


of Commons who have ever been Cabinet Ministers,—that 
is, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. Fowler, Mr. 


Asquith, and Mr. Bryce. That is undoubtedly too few 
for the uphill work which they have to do in Parliament 


and the country, and although we are unable to see why 


the best debaters of the party cannot be called to the 
Front Bench and accepted for the time as leaders, and 
though we disbelieve the excuse that the newspapers 
would not report their speeches, still we agree that the 
accidental situation aggravates greatly the difficulties of 
It is already hampered by the national 


the Opposition. 
feeling that it could not provide an alternative Government, 
and it it cannot succeed in debate its prospects are most 
dreary. The English voter generates most of his own 
ideas, but he is seldom willing to act on them until 
they have been endorsed by those whom he regards as 
wiser than himself. But then why do so many of the 
rank-and-file choose this moment of all others for an 
endeavour to “ write” one of the remaining four leaders 
“out of the party’? Sir Henry Fowler is one of the 
strongest men they have left to them. It is in adminis- 
tration they are weakest, and in the difficult position of 
Indian Secretary he showed not only great force, 
but a power of seeing into the centre of a compli- 
cated mass of details, and of realising conditions 
among which he has not lived, which is unusual even 
among statesmen. The only solicitor who has ever 
risen to the Cabinet made an excellent Great Mogul. 
He has, in fact, a strong business head, coupled with 
the imagination which business men are so often, we 
think unjustly, accused of lacking. He is, moreover, 
though not an orator, a very good debater,—that is, a 
man whose clearness of thought and readiness of speech 
secure the ear of an Assembly like the House of Commons, 
which, though it admires an orator, is even more apt to be 
persuaded by a man who gives it light, who can tell it 
what the facts really are, and who can point out im an un- 
answerable way what the consequences of any particular 
vote must be. Above all, Sir Henry Fowler has the 


quality now so wanting in British politicians, moral | 


courage. He dare defy the House of Commons, as he did 
while Secretary for India on three occasions; or his own 
party, as he has done about the South African War, or 
even, When it is indispensable, that overwhelming entity 
the people. He would, in fact, make an admirable 
Secretary for the Colonies, a trustworthy Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or even, if the waves of faction ran high and a 
little roughness were indispensable, a good Leader of the 
House, which sometimes requires to be led rather than 
eonciliated. No one, moreover, doubts that he is a sincere 
Liberal, that he is opposed to privilege and desirous 
of progress, that he is jealous for the ascendency 
of the Lower House, or that he is ardent in his 
wish to keep down popular burdens. Nevertheless, 
because he believes, with three-fourths of the people of the 
country, and certainly one-half his own party, that the 
South African War could not have been avoided, and must 
be carried on to suecess, the Radicals are prepared to 
declare that he is impossible, and if they are lrishmen to 
vote against any Resolution he brings forward merely 
hecause he has brought it. That eannot be wise, even if 
they intend to remain in opposition for many years, for to 
make a losing battle formidable sturdiness und courage are 
the first of qualifications; but if, as they now say, they are 
prepared to accept office, it must be the extremest folly, 
folly of the kind which makes average Englishmen attri- 


—_.. 
genius with a kindness which, considering how little th 
understand them, is simply wonderful. They will toleraf, 
in any one they think well of differences of opinion i 
the most important subjects such as on the Continent 
would instantly elicit shouts of treason and treachery, and 
probably lead to duels. But they expect from any party 
which hopes for power a certain businesslike common. 
sense, and readiness to benefit by the means that are 
available, which Radicals in this intrigue—no, the word ‘. 
unfair, in this explosion of undisciplined feeling—arg 
certainly not displaying. 

We cannot help fearing that the Radicals, or at gj 
events their more extreme wing, have fallen into the old 
blunder which, as Mr. Leslie Stephen has recently pointe 
out, destroyed much of the influence of their old intel. 
lectual leaders, Bentham and James Mill. They have 
imbibed the delusion that ideas are all in all, that it jg 
only necessary to prove the wisdom of a policy to secure 
its adoption, that to prove economy excellent, for example, 
is to abolish extravagance. They forget that in a world 
like the present, choke full of prejudices, bound up in 
habits, blinded by preconceptions, ideas must be made 
acceptable, that the transmutation of them into <Aets 
which will work requires a different order of capacity, 
that their only possible instrument is the democracy, and 
that the democracy before all things demands leaders, 
They think it the sketch is drawn the house is built, 
or at all events will be built whenever the means to build 
it with are forthcoming. Programmes which they know to 
be impossible somehow soothe them. They do not care 
with what architect or foreman or necessary master 
builder they may quarrel, and as for hunting up new 
men for such posts, they would be ashamed of wasting 
energy on such trifles. They think it nothing that their 
executive men are few, and make no effort to force those 
in whom they detect that kind of ability fully to the front. 
The consequence is that the young fight shy of them, that 
they produce no new young men, and that those who elect 
Radical Members seek out any qualification rather than 
capacity to govern. What does the capacity matter if 
ideas are all in ally They have been out of power for six 
years, and during the whole time the men whom they con- 
sider leaders have become fewer and fewer, until at last 
they are reduced, by their own avowal, to four. Have 
they lost the capacity to promote non-commissioned 
officers, or is it really the fact that they have not the 
men qualified for commissions, that, in fact, the men of 
ability are refusing to enter their ranks? We are unable 
to think it of a party which must always have such a 
place in English political life, and incline rather to the 
belief that in the long-continued absence of victory they 
have fallen back for encouragement on mere fanatic faith 
in the soundness of their ideas. This, they say, is true, 
therefore it will prevail. If it is true, it may in time; but 
human life is not long, and they do not argue that because 
Christianity is the first of verities, therefore it needs no 
expositors. Future historians will stare to find that ata 
moment when a great party was at its lowest ebb, and 
was aware that much of its defeat was owing to want of 
leaders, its first preoccupation was to rid itself of one of 
the ablest among those who remained, because, forsooth, he 
agreed with the majority of his countrymen in considering 
that, being at war, it was indispensable, or at all events 
most expedient, to win. 





THE SERVIAN SCANDAL. 

HERE are several small clouds in the Continental 
heavens just now, specks in that calm blue which 
seems for the day to cover the European scene. If we 
were Russians, we should regard with anxiety the restrained 
tone with which Lord Lansdowne speaks of Russian 
action in China, a tone in which, if the British Army were 
free, there might be menace, and in which, as it is, there is 
no cordiality. If we were Austrians, we should listen 
eagerly for news from Constantinople, for there are signs 





of possible revolution there, and revolution in Constantt- 
nople must always preoccupy the Hapsburgs, whose road 
to expand is barred on every other side. The Sultan, who 
is astute, knows better what is happening there than his 


bute to those who display it a want of common-sense such | Western critics, and in his timid uneasiness, so marked in 
as in this country destroys all confidence in public men. | his violent seizure of the mail-bags, he may do something 


English voters will bear with the freaks of a man of ' not so easily retreated from as that audacious attempt has 
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peen. If we were Germans, again, we should note with 
alarm the extreme irritation of the French at the Russian 
\mbassador’s acceptance of the German Emperor's invita- 
tion to dine with him at Metz. William IT. probably 
meant nothing by his selection of Metz for his dinner | 
arty, for Metz has been German tor thirty years, and the 
unlucky Russian could not have refused without an impos- 
sible breach of international etiquette ; but the French 
regard the little festivity as an insult, and are bitterly 
chagrined because the Russian representative had not a 
convenient influenza. Russia is our ally, they say, we 
are this week lending her sixteen millions, we support her 
olicy in China, and nevertheless she pardons the rape of 
\lsace-Lorraine. That incident means that France 
has not given up the hope of the revanche, that she 
intends to regain her provinces when opportunity is 
favourable, and that she expects when the hour arrives | 
the full support of the ally whom for the present she is | 
feeding with flattery and cash. The incident seems to | 
Englishmen rather small to provoke such a display of 
feeling ; but France humiliated 1s France revengeful, and 
with a revengeful Power on one side and an ambitious one 
on the other, Germans can hardly be either tranquil or 
content. Perhaps of all the clouds, however, the most 
threatening one is hovering over Servia. It is hardly 
possible with any respect for decorum to enter upon the 
scandals which are shaking the dynasty in Servia, but the 
proad facts can be stated in language familiar to all who 
have read English history. King Alexander, who has no 
successor, no relatives eligible for the throne, and no strong 
hold on his people, who think that his marriage showed 
him a weak man, has been for months past expecting an 
heir. He has altered the Constitution to allow daughters 
to succeed ; he has asked the Czar to be sponsor at the 
font for the expected child; and he has accepted with 
many thanks sixteen cradles sent up to the Palace by as 
many districts of Servia. Queen Draga, however, has 
deceived herself, as our own Queen Mary Tudor did under 
similar circumstances ; there will, the doctors say, be no 
child, either now or ever ; and the King in his rage and dis- 
appointment talks with one breath of divorce, with the next 
of abdication, and with the third of full pardon for his 
wife, who, doubtless, would willingly have borne the baby 
if she could. The statesmen advise divorce for the reasons 
of State which prevailed with Napoleon ; the populace, 
like our own populace in 1688, delights itself with a 
warming-pan romance; and there is a strong movement 
throughout Servia against the Obrenovitches. One section 
of the people is in favour of the descendants of Karageorge, 
who liberated Servia; «a second would elect Prince 
Nicholas of Montenegro, who is Servian by race, and has 
Russia behind him; and a third, just now the most active 
of all, declares for a Republic. 

The scandal would not signify much, or the tumults 
either, if the results could be confined to Servia; but, 
unhappily, that is not the case. Two great military 
Empires think their interests and their prestige so far 
engaged in the fate of the little kingdom that they would 
not tolerate either a Republic or a hostile Monarch, and 
their struggles, at present only diplomatic, may be—in 
certain contingencies would be—transferred to the field. 
Neither would bear a Republic so near their borders. If 
it were anarchical, as old Conservative statesmen, of 
course, think it would become, it would be a constant source 
of anxiety; and if it were tranquil and successful its 
example mieht be most dangerous upon the States around, 
particularly Bosnia, Bulgaria, and Macedonia, one of 
which is governed as a military province, another 
is fiercely discontented with its Prince, while the 
third is a Christian dependency of Turkey, and, there- 
fore, of necessity seething with rebellion. A Republic 
would, consequently, be put down at all hazards; but 
that is not such an easy matter as it looks. Sutllicient 
Servians might, no doubt, be killed without much trouble; 
but who is to do the killing,—Austria or Russia, or both ? 
If either is trusted to do the work, that one will try to keep 
the province ; while if both do it at once, their armies are, 
m their present temper, almost sure to clash. On the 
other hand, if a new Prince is to be “elected,” both must 
‘gree upon the “choice of the people,’ and how is that 
agreement to be secured?’ The Karageorgevitches, whom 


'esurient, it is really very difficult. 


possibly well, is dreaded by the upper classes in Servia, 
and is so nearly a Russian Prince that Austria would 
think the principality an outwork of her enemy; while an 
Austrian Archduke, though not equally dreaded by Russia, 
would be equally disliked. It would be necessary to select 
an outsider, which means a German Princeling; and 
though that seems easy, the class being numerous and 
German Princes do 
not succeed very well in the Balkans, Prince Otho in 
Greece, Prince Alexander and Prince Ferdinand in Bul- 
garia, having proved failures; while Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern, though he has succeeded as a Sovereign in 
Roumania, is not fully trusted either in St. Petersburg or 
Vienna, and but that he enjoys a measure of protection from 
his great kinsfolk, might be overthrown. It would be 
necessary to try some new man, and as the throne of 
Servia is not very tempting to any Prince who dislikes 
dependence, and as he must be tolerably able to get along 
at all, and as when once enthroned he would infalliblv 
break all his secret agreements, the choice is a difficult 
one, more difficult even than the choice of a Royal bride, 
which has proved the ruin of so many diplomatists. 

We suppose, and indeed it seems probable from the 
most recent accounts, that immense pressure will be 
exerted to postpone any catastrophe, that King Alexander 
will be calmed and Queen Draga soothed, that the states- 
men will be admonished, that the populace will be 
terrorised, and that all for the present will go on much as 
before. Neither Nicholas II. nor Francis Joseph desires 
war, and even a Servian revolutionary will hesitate to defv 
both of those potentates at once. But what a flood of 
light the incident throws on the dangers which menace 
the peace of Europe from accidents over which statesmen 
have no control, from the liability of little Courts to rot, 
and, we must add, from the restless ambition of the great 
masters of armies. Neither Russia nor Austria would 
be directly injured if the Balkan States were allowed to 
federate themselves under King Charles of Roumania, 
who is a good soldier and a wise administrator, and 
were thus allowed to develop their resources in security; but 
Russia would see an impediment in her road to Constanti- 
nople, and Austria a menace to her hope of Oriental trade 
through Salonica, and so sixteen millions of fairly indus- 
trious white men, who would be peaceful and contented if 
they could, have to suffer for generations. Their noisome 
little Courts usually forbid them to prosper, and if they 
try to get rid of them they are flooded with foreign armies, 
and compelled to accept with seeming willingness the 
nominees of Powers who do not wish them to be indepen- 
dent, or too prosperous, or too well regarded in the world. 
We know of nothing more discreditable alike to the states- 
manship and to the philanthropy of Europe than the con- 
dition of the Balkan States, unless it be Continental conduct 
in China; but for the present remedy there is none. 





MR. CARNEGIE’S GIFT TO THE SCOTTISH 
UNIVERSITIES. 


HE newspapers of Tuesday contained the announce- 
ment of a benefaction which must have taken away 

the breath of many readers by its bold magnificence. Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, following up the work which he began 
with his free libraries, has long been meditating some form 
of endowment for those Universities which are the chief 
educational glory of his native land. <A recent magazine 
article by Mr. Thomas Shaw attracted his attention, 
wherein the present sum raised by fees in the Scottish 
Universities was worked out at about £49,000. An income 
of £50,000, then, between the four seats of learning would 
make education free, and with characteristic boldness and 
generosity Mr. Carnegie is prepared to put his conclusions 
into practice. He offers to establish a Trust which shall 
control some two millions of money in order to provide 
education without payment of fees at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
St. Andrews, and Aberdeen for natives of Scotland. A 
meeting to discuss the matter was held last Saturday at 
Dover House, attended by representatives of different poles 
in polities like Mr. Balfour and Mr. Morley, and though 
in the circumstances of the case no resolution could be come 
to, the meeting was unanimous in its welcome to Mr. 
Carnegie’s endowment. In Scotland the proposal seems 





the pec ple might like, are supposed to be too weak for the 
place. Prince Nicholas, who would rule strongly, and 


to have been received with enthusiasm, and we notice that 
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80 great a figure as Professor Masson has called it the 
realisation of his life’s dream. 

We think we can guess at Mr. Carnegie’s motives in 
this gift, and very honourable and generous they are. 
Like all Scotsmen, more especially self-made Scotsmen, he 
is proud of that ancient tradition of the Scottish Colleges 
which made all men equal in the pursuit of learning. The 
fees were comparatively low, the tradition was all of hard- 
ship and plain living, the rewards were great in Scottish 
eyes and open to all. Knowledge was no elegant privilege, 
but an imperious necessity, and to strive after 1t by the 
light of a farthing candle in a garret was the plain path of 
duty. The University, in Stevenson’s words, was “no 
quiet clique of the exclusive, studious and cultured, no 
rotten borough of the arts.” But changed times have 
brought changed conditions. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult for the boy from the plough-tail to compete on 
anything like equal terms with the boy from a good school. 
College education begins, so to speak, a stage later in 
knowledge than of old, and it goes ill with him who has to 
forego the preceding stage. Again, living is dearer, 
lodgings are dearer, and in the growing stress of competition 
in modern life it is harder for the poor scholar to find the 
occasional employment during leisure hours which he 
found before. More rigorous studies require greater 
application, and at the same time the chances of the 
student supporting himself by other work are fewer. 
Therefore there is danger of this noble democracy of learn- 
ing becoming a thing of the past, and to arrest decay 
while there is yet time Mr. Carnegie comes forward with 
his scheme. If he cannot provide the means of life for 
the lads from the fishing village and the moorlands, he 
will at least take care that they pay nothing for that 
learning which they undergo such sacrifices to obtain. 
And we think that Mr. Carnegie has another motive 
for his gift. He has shown himself a stout believer 
in a kind of democratic philosophy where equality is 
the central doctrine. He would undermine privilege by 
abolishing its fortresses, and though University educa- 
tion has been less of an affair of privilege in Scotland than 
in almost any other European country, yet as things stand 
to-day there is a certain amount of class distinction in the 
possession of a degree. The mere fact that a poor boy 
may attain the same end by industry does not detract 
from this general character. But by freeing education 
the last trace of privilege would depart. The University 
would become what it was created to be, a corporation of 
workers without thought of class or fortune. 

It has been officially .‘ted that the ordinary Press 
accounts of the scheme are premature and that Mr. 
Carnegie’s design has been incorrectly stated. We 
cannot criticise the scheme till we know the details 
of its proposed working, but, taken simply, there seem 
certain difficulties both in realising the donor’s particular 
intentions and in seriously benefiting Scottish education 
by this device of subsidy. The Scottish Universities, like 
Oxford and Cambridge, need all the money they can get, but 
if this new income of £15,000 were given to each University 
free of conditions, we are sure that the abolition of fees would 
not be the use they would put it to. Each University 
cries out for new buildings, laboratories, engine-rooms, 
means wherewith to extend its activity, and so avoid the 
reproaches of Lord Rosebery and his school of very 
modern educationists. But Mr. Carnegie’s motive is 
ampliare jurisdictionem, and not to endow research or 
assist in new departures. Therefore we suppose the 
Universities will not be consulted as to the mode in 
which they would like to spend this money, and the 
abolition of fees will be made one of the chief terms of 
the Trust settlement. If so, how will this purpose be 
effected? If the Universities themselves abolish fees 
(a proceeding, we may note, which would require 
an Act of Parliament), it may be presumed that 
the number of students will largely increase. But Mr. 
Carnegie’s benefaction is calculated only on the present 
basis, and the extra cost would have to fall on the 
Scottish ratepayers. If, on the other hand, the fund is 
kept apart and used to make grants to poor students 
with which to pay their fees, Mr. Carnegie’s purpose will 
not be effected, there will be no liberating of University 
education, and in a country so proud as Scotland the 
application for, and reception of, those subsidies will 
inevitably tend to class division within the Colleges. On 


. , ae 
any solution of the above question, it seems to us that 
secondary education in the schools will present great diff 
culties. For to have the two extremes of elementary and 
University education free, and the middle stage paid for 
would be an anomaly too gross to be borne. Free educa. 
tion in every stage would soon be the cry, and the rate 
payers would have another heavy burden thrown on them 
before they were prepared for it. Pauperisation and 
waste, these are the Scylla and Charybdis in all educa. 
tional experiments, and the simple abolition of fees appears 
to us to contain both dangers. If made absolute (the 
only plan which would realise what we conjecture to ba 
Mr. Carnegie’s idea of a democratic University), it would 
subsidise in many directions unworthily and unnecessarily 
and cast new burdens on the public which we do not feel 
would be compensated for by very striking advantages only 
to be obtained in this fashion. At the same time, we fear 
it would really cut at the root of that old independence 
and adventurous love of learning which it is Mr. Carnegie’s 
chief purpose to preserve. At present each Scottish student 
pays about £10 yearly in fees, and his living, with 
the strictest economy, will cost him some £30 or £40 
more. It may be said that the fees form so small a 
part of his total expenditure that, though they were 
abolished, he would still have abundant opportunities for 
courage and industry in finding the means of livelihood, 
This is true, but we must remember that the expense least 
grudged and most readily provided for is the due directly 
paid to knowledge, the fees for classes. It is an old ery, 
not quite without meaning, that that which costs little ig 
little valued. University education is different in kind 
from elementary or secondary education. In it a lad feels 
that he is going directly into training for his life-work, 
and that he is a member of a corporation of learning by 
his own choice and for his own good. The corporate 
feeling in Scottish Colleges seems to us to be growing 
greatly, as those institutions, without losing their ancient 
character, borrow some good fashions from Oxford and 
Cambridge. But if the College is made a free institution, 
we do not think that corporate feeling will long continue, 

We do not know who will have the final acceptance or 
refusal of Mr. Carnegie’s generous gift, but we think that 
there will be a strong inclination in many quarters to 
refuse it. Doubtless such a course would be consistent 
enough with the old, proud traditions of Scottish educa- 
tion, but we think it would be foolish and ungracious. 
Mr. Carnegie’s scheme seems to us full of promise, but we 
trust that he will not fetter it from the start by a too 
strict adherence to any dogma, however bold. For the 
reasons given above, we do not see how it would 
be possible without the gravest inconvenience for the 
Universities permanently to abolish fees, and we should 
be much averse to any plan of subsidising poor students 
from a general fund. Nor do we think that either Mr. 
Carnegie or the public would be content that the Univer- 
sities should receive his money to use at their own dis- 
cretion. We would suggest, as a possible solution, that 
the abolition of fees should be made a second-year or 
third-year thing, not to commence on a student’s matricu- 
lation, but to be given honoris causd after he has approved 
himself by a year’s work. Every student who showed a 
certain fair level of industry and competence should be 
allowed to have the rest of his University course tree. 
We do not like examinations as tests, but a year’s work 
would be a reasonable field for a lad to approve himself in. 
If this plan were adopted there would be no question of 
pauperising, for both rich and poor would share in it, and 
the element of merit would give the privilege a certain 
value. The poor boy would be able to support himself for 
one year in the fairly certain knowledge Phat the rest of 
his course would be paid for. Education would not be 
cheapened, for the year of probation would be before every 
student. On such a system the numbers in each Univer- 
sity would undoubtedly increase, and if Mr. Carnegie kept 
his donation at its present figure, the surplus might be 
enough to meet the new demands without falling back 
upon the public. 





THE SPANISH PUZZLE. 


E are not going to say much about the Spanish 





elections. In fact, when once the figures have 


been given nothing more can be said. What they meat 
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or why they are what they are seem likely to remain 
mysteries to Englishmen. They know something: about 
elections. They know what it is to give a Govern- 
ment an enormous majority or an unmistakable defeat. 
But in each case the decision of the electorate is the 
decision of the nation. There is always a percentage of 
each constituency remaining unpolled, but it is a per- 
centage that can be accounted for, So many are ill or 
absent, so many cannot make up their minds which way 
to vote, so many more dislike the candidate chosen by 
their party or have a grudge against the chairman of his 
committee. But with these exceptions the electors know 
well enough which party it is that they wish to see in 
office, and what the means are by which it can be put in 
office. It might be thought that in countries where there 
js universal suffrage electoral activity would be still 
greater than it is among ourselves. When every man 
has a vote, it will be the nation itself that goes to the poll. 
There will be no one left outside and uninterested. Every 
man has his share of influence, fractional though it may be, 
and will be eager for an occasion of exerting it. Enthu- 
siasm is catching, and the more voters there are, the more 
active and interested they will become. 

If we turn to Spain, we see how completely these ex- 

tations can be defeated. Here is a country enjoying 
universal suffrage, yet the one permanent feature of its 
elections is that the majority of the electors do not care to 
go to the poll. We are familiar with electoral absten- 
tion in England, but it is only in municipal contests. 
Englishmen cannot bring themselves to care seriously 
about local government. There is a curiously general im- 
pression that whichever way they go the result is pretty 
much the same. One party may demand a liberal ex- 
penditure of public money for the public good, the other 
may dwell on the fact that public money comes out of 
private pockets. But the municipal elector is apt to 
think that whether he votes for one side or for the other 
the rates will remain the same, and so he does not trouble 
himself to vote at all. The Spanish elector seems to be in 
much the same position as regards the affairs of the nation. 
In his belief all these Ministers, Deputies, and candidates 
are playing their own game and looking after their own 
interests. These things may and do mean a great deal to 
those who are working the machine, but they do not con- 


cern him. Governments come and go, but he is neither 


the better nor the worse. He knows that their promises 
will not be kept, that neither the good nor the evil that he 
has been told to expect from their success will come to 
pass. Why, then, should he go a yard out of his way to 


vote foreither party’ This is to some extent the reasoning 


of all the Latin nations. France and Italy show large traces 
ofthe same indifference on the part of the electors. But it 
is in Spain that abstention touches its utmost bound, and 
that the recovery from it seems most completely past 
praying for. 

Perhaps the two facts that do most to explain the 
attitude of the Spanish elector are that the elections 
always go in favour of the party in power, and yet that the 
same party does not remain in power longer than in other 
countries. In England a Government does not ordinarily 
hurry on a Dissolution unless it thinks that it is likely to 
benefit by the elections. But in Spain the Government 
never seems to feel any doubt upon this head. If it post- 
pones a Dissolution it is simply because it is strong enough 
todo without one. If it is weak, if it is losing its hold 
over the Chamber, or finds a difficulty im carrying its 
measures, it seems to dissolve as a matter of course. 
Otherwise it might be defeated and forced to retire, and 
then the Opposition would manage the elections, and 
menage them for their own purpose. The electors see that 
the machinery of government is freely used to secure 
a majority for the Government, and they leave the voting 
to those to whom the Government is an object either 
of hope or of fear. They are so well accustomed 
to see Ministerial pressure freely exerted that they 
have come to regard it as a necessary element in 
the conduct of politics. If it stood alone, however, 
this fact might possibly tempt them to try to get some- 
thing out of the Government for themselves. If the 
determining force in an election is always the hope of 
getting something if they vote for the Government— 
Oppositions, for the most part, having nothing to give 
away—or of losing something if they vote against it, why 








do not more Spaniards take their share in the game? 
Possibly because the other fact just mentioned has con- 
vinced them that politics are entirely a matter of intrigue. 
If the elections always go in favour of the Government, 
why is not the same Government always in power? We 
have seen this week that the present Ministry has secured 
a large majority in the new Chamber. But this does not 
make it at all certain that the Ministry will be in office when 
the next General Election comes round. The majority 
expressly returned to support it will dwindle away, for no 
apparent reason, and in the end a new Cabinet will “ make” 
the elections, and be returned by a similar majority, to 
suffer sooner or later the same fate. Thus the function 
of the electorate is reduced to the mere registration of 
results obtained by a process with which the electors have 
nothing to do. Cabinets are made and unmade by an in- 
trigue at Madrid. The country is only expected to confirm 
the change which that intrigue has effected. This is not a 
function to excite enthusiasm, or to tempt a man away 
from his business or his pleasure. 

To forecast the political future of a country the political 
situation of which can be thus described is impossible. 
We know the general conditions of good government, and 
we know that, though different nations may possess them in 
very unequal degrees, their presence in any measure is an 
earnest of their ultimate growth. But in Spain these con- 
ditions hardly seem to exist. There is the form, the 
framework, of a constitutional and Parliamentary system, 
but the motive power is wanting. The people have the 
franchise in its fullest measure, but for any good it does 
them they might as well be without it. In fact, they 
might be better off if the majority of them were without 
it. Under a limited franchise the actual possessors are 
usually active politicians, while those who do not possess 
it see the excitement it creates in those who have it, and’so 
become eager to gain it for themselves. If this were the 
condition of Spam we should be hopeful as to its future. 
All that would be needed to make Spaniards the architects 
of their own political edifice would be to put the tools into 
their hands. The will to use them would be there already, 
generated by the activity of the few to whom the posses- 
sion of them had hitherto been confined. But with the 
Spaniards it is just the will that is wanting. The tools 
are in every man’s hand, but they neither know nor care 
how to use them. They are content to see election follow 
election and one Ministry give place to another without so 
much as a thought of doing their part in the shaping 
of events. They have no real wish in the matter, 
no belief that anything can come of their in- 
tervention, no object which suggests even a wish 
to make the interest of the public their own. The 
dry bones may yet live, indeed, and Spain once more 
take her place among self-governing nations. All we can 
say is that at present there is no symptom of any such 
change. Parliamentary institutions are excellent things 
when those who live under them know how to turn them 
to account. But when they are left to lie unused they are 
but as salt which has lost its savour, or as a drug which 
disagrees with the patient to whose disease it is at the 
same time the only antidote. The commonplaces of the 
political physician have no application here. All his 


| remedies have been applied, and all have failed to work a 


cure. 





THE LORDS ON GAMBLING. 


VHE Lords spiritual and temporal of England feeling 
their way, under a cooling shower of anticipatory 
criticism from their leader, towards measures for the 
abatement of social evils chiefly, though far from 
solely, prevalent among the humbler classes of their 
countrymen, present a spectacle full of interest. On 
Monday, without a division, the Upper House of 
Parliament agreed, on the Motion of the Bishop of 
Hereford, to appoint a Select Committee to inquire 
into the increase of public betting, and whether any 
legislative measures are possible and expedient for check- 
ing the abuses occasioned thereby. Lest, however, the 
impression should become current that in assenting to this 
step the Government were in some way committed to 
resultant action, the Prime Minister took care to disclaim 
any responsibility either for the inquiry itself, or for any 
intention of putting on the statute-book any enactments its 
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conductors might recommend. For the matter and the 
manner of the caveat which he thus entered, Lord Salis- 
bury has been treated to a liberal allowance of those 
lectures on his flippancy and want of interest in moral 
questions which we may be sure he never reads. It must 
be acknowledged that his tone in dealing with subjects of 
this kind is often calculated to create the impression of 
frigidity, or of pessimism,—at any rate as to the possible 
results of legislative remedies. The curiously elaborate 
ignorance, too, which flashes out here and there in his 
speeches as to the habits and customs of the classes beneath 
his own makes it difficult to believe that he realises with 
adequacy the nature and scale of the evils prevailing 
among them. Thus in the debate on Monday Lord 
Salisbury understood the Bishop of London—who knows 
the working classes as well as any prelate who ever sat on 
the Episcopal Bench—as having said that on Sunday 
mornings large crowds might be seen “assembling round 
one man in order to give him tips.” Corrected in this 
grotesque error by Lord Tweedmouth, the Prime Minister 
airily proceeded :—“ Am I wrong in my technical terms ? 
Very well, then, to pay him for tips,” and went on to 
contend that “if there is such a large popular feeling in 
favour of such a thing as that,” it is unlikely that any 
means at the disposal of the Executive would succeed in 
putting it down. 

The key and the phraseology of these remarks are cer- 
tainly unfortunate, for they are calculated, notwithstanding 
the speaker’s general avowals of his sympathy with episcopal 
desires for the stoppage of betting, to produce the im- 
pression that he knows very little about the workings of the 
gambling curse among the masses of the people, and has 
paid very little attention to the subject. Yet we feel sure 
that the point of view represented by Lord Salisbury on 
this and other questions of social reform is a point of view 
which it is essential to have put forward when any projects 
are afoot for coercive action in the domain of morals. For 
one thing, although Lord Salisbury has a singularly small 
acquaintance with the manner of life of the vast majority of 
his countrymen, he’ yet knows them, deep down, by a kind of 
instinct, and the accuracy of his forecasts of the way in 
which they are likely to regard particular experiments in 
legislation is by no means to be measured by his know- 
ledge of the precise circumstances in which those experi- 
ments would have to be tried. We do not know whether 
any eager reformer is anxious to legislate in connection 
with betting on such lines as would practically involve, for 
success, a large development of a system of private detec- 
tion and espionage; but, if there be, Lord Salisbury is 
certainly right in holding that the people of this country 
would, as a whole, be resolutely opposed to any such 
innovation on English habits. Not only so, but their 
gel would be amply justified, as being inspired by 
the feeling that the mutual confidence by which alone life 
in any form of society is made really tolerable would be 
far too great a price to pay for a restriction, or even aboli- 
tion, of existing temptations to the vice of gambling. <A 
quite different order of conceivable remedy by legislation 
for the prevalence of betting is that of prohibiting the pub- 
lication of the odds on races in newspapers and elsewhere. 
Lord Salisbury is of opinion that the conductors of news- 
papers would not “submit quietly” to a law of that descrip- 
tion, and apparently has in view the possible creation of 
martyrs for freedom of the Press, who would furnish the 
centres of a popular agitation before which Parliament and 
the Executive might well quail. We hardly think that 
the situation would work out exactly inthatfashion. Ifalaw 
forbidding the publication of the odds and thetips of sporting 
prophets were passed, we are inclined to believe that the 
conductors of the great majority of respectable papers 

would accept the new situation with great equanimity, so 
long as the enactment was enforced all round. Many of 
them would doubtless be glad enough to have so much 
space saved for other kinds of intelligence, and would be 
by no means sorry to cut off a department of which it 
is impossible that they can feel by any means proud. Nor 
does it seem to us likely that the papers of inferior 
reputation and character would be able to collect any con- 
siderable force of public opinion behind them if they tried 
to make profit by defying the law which their better-class 
contemporaries were ready to obey. None the less do we 
think thata prohibitory law would be of more than doubt- 
ful policy, and that its net effect would very possibly be 





more of a deterioration than an improvement in morale 
The desire for the excitement and the possible gains of 
gambling is, as Lord Salisbury discerns, so widely spread 
and so deeply rooted that its suppression cannot, with any 
hope of success, be undertaken by legislation. It yijj 
find means of gratification somehow, and if the publication 
of odds on races were forbidden by law, there would, jy 
all probability, be developed a vast surreptitious machinery 
for the circulation of the same class of information, 1) 
the sordid joys of gambling would be added those of 
dodging the police, and the attitude of a large section of 
the population, which at present, for the most part 
is sufficiently law-abiding, would become quite appreciably 
less so. That has been the working of prohibitory logis. 
lation in regard to liquor-selling in the United States, ang 
it would be the working of prohibitory legislation jy 
regard to betting or as to the publication of odds in this 
country. 

It does not follow that nothing should be done to clear 
up and strengthen the law which now exists in regard to 
bookmakers. Their practices, which, in bringing tempta- 
tion to gambling in the way of children, are peculiarly 
odious, are already to a large extent forbidden under 
penalty. But the penalties are so inadequate, as com. 
pared with the gains of the occupation, that the law is 
openly defied. A law ought either to be enforced or 
repealed; and as nobody will propose to legislate for the 
permission of the trade of bookmaking in all its branches, 
there is a strong case, as it seems to us, for making the 
penalties such as would be felt even by the most prosperous 
of tipsters. If, and when, Parliament undertakes that 
task, it may well consider whether, as the Bishop of 
London suggests, the facilities provided by the wording of 
the Act of 1867 for evading the clear intention of Parlia. 
ment should not be removed. But, for the most part, it is 
not by the action of law that we can hope to deal 
with evils which appear to be specially associated 
with the atmosphere of excitement bred bythe 
conditions of modern life. Only by developing a 
more general interest in his work, whatever it may 
be, and by stimulating wholesome interests outside 
his work, can the average Englishman who is liable to fall 
under the evi! spell of the gambling habit be saved from 
that degradmg and often ruinous fate. It is said, and we 
believe truly, that the upper classes gamble less than they 
did. There is still a great deal too much of it, but the 
habits of Charles Fox’s circle in that respect are surely 
much rarer than they were. The upper classes are also 
increasingly alive to their responsibilities towards their 
fellow-citizens of other, and especially the working, classes. 
They can render no greater service than by using their 
influence, directly and indirectly, to mitigate the great 
national evil into which the Lords’ Select Committee is 
to inquire. 








INVERTED WITCHCRAFT. 

E are unable to believe in a millennium, and can find 

no promise in Scripture from which a hope might be 
deduced of a possible second revelation, but sometimes we 
cannot wonder that this latter idea should haunt many pious 
minds. There is so intense a desire among the good for a 
little more light, and around them are so many of the conditions 
amidst which nineteen hundred years ago the light once came. 
Now, as then, the civilised world enjoys a peace which does not 
spring from any repudiation of violence, but is maintained by 
the tramp of legions. Now, as then, luxury has received 
developments previously unknown, intelligence is brighter 
than it has been for ages, and there spreads among the 
thoughtful a vague premonition that something is about to 
occur—it will happen, men usually say, within the region of 
science—which will give to the thought of mankind a new 
impetus and a new direction. Now, as then, there is a strange 
malaise, a restless discontent with all existing spiritual life, 
leading with many to a denial that truth can ever be dis- 
covered, with many more to an unparalleled development of 
credulity. Now, as then, any assurance is believed if only it 
is mysterious, and there is endless talk of miracles and spirits 
and esoteric doctrines, and truths which can be attained if 
only one knows the way, and will go through the necessary 
ordeals. We call it the age of doubt, but there is not 4 





capital in Europe, especially if it is ultra-sceptical, where men 
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samen of the world who suppose themselves free from ail 
superstitions are not consulting wizards, trusting in diviners, 
pelieving that to some sort of priests of Isis knowledge 
has been communicated denied to the remainder of man- 
kind. We can name half-a-dozen new creeds, from philan- 
thropy down to esoteric Buddhism, each of which has 
3 worshipping devotees. There are thousands of people 
among us, hundreds of thousands in America, who believe, 
and admit they believe, in a kind of “white magic” by 
which they declare the sick can be healed without medicine 
or surgery, and for aught they can tell, even the dead may be 
raised. This, moreover, is no delusion of the vulgar. Every 
day we hear of some man of the world, or some woman of 
more than usual intelligence, who has been converted to this 
strange faith, and who thenceforward becomes, for the time at 
Jeast, its fervent missionary, preaching a doctrine which, so 
far as we can understand it at all—and we never remember 11 
doctrine so clouded by a misuse of technical words—is a medley 
of Hindooism, Christianity, and what our fathers used to call 
“white magic.” Like the Hindoos, its votaries believe that 
the only reality is spirit; that all things material are 
phenomenal ; and that, consequently, the spirit can control, or 
disperse, or do away with external phenomena like disease, 
perhaps abolish death, certainly arrest it. Some of them even 
afirm—vide Lord Dunmore in the Daily Mail of Wednesday 
—that there is some mystical relation between sin and sick- 
ness, as if when a man is run over by an omnibus his broken 
bones indicated in him some sort of guilt,—an idea which 
must greatly delight the author of “ Erewhon.” Like 
Christians, they believe in the efficacy of prayer; and like 
the old professors of “ white magic,” they think that the prayer 
of some is more efficacious than that of others; that the aid 
of such persons can be evoked or even purchased; that they 
are, in fact, “white magicians.” Faith, too, enters into 
the recipe in a new form, for it is not faith in God, 
but in some intermediary with God, who need not always 
be the same; and there is, of course, some reference, 
generally vague, to the great modern instrument of magic, 
—will-power. That is a confused account, the reader 
may say, but it is not one whit more confused than the 
best accounts we are able to extract from devotees, and 
not half so confused, we venture to affirm, as the belief that 
thousands among them think they entertain. For it is a 
special note of the new superstitions of our day that vague- 
ness attracts their devotees, that definiteness affronts and 
repels them, and that they wish to dwell in a borderland 
between reason and something which they say transcends 
reason, as it is certainly independent of sense. 
be at once religious and scientific, and to unconvinced minds, 
at all events, do not succeed in heing either. 


The use of the new creed, which does not, so far as we 
know, concern itself with the ancient problems of the Whence 
and Whither, is mainly as an instrument of healing, and the 
modus operandi appears to be this. The patient must first of 
all have faith, which he can produce in himself or herself by 
intense desire for it, and must then apply to some one who 
possesses in a special degree the will-power or whatever the 


agency is which is to be employed. He or she, being rightly | 


invoked, exerts the power he or she possesses, and in a short time 
the patient is better, then convalescent, and then well. In 
the case of children and animals, even the application is un- 
necessary, babies and dogs having apparently inherent capaci- 
ties for being cured. At least, Lady Abinger affirms in the 
Onlooker that she has known animals thus healed. Thousands 
of cures, it is affirmed, have been performed in this way, just 
as they have been performed at Lourdes; and we should never 
think of disputing that some of the cures are real. No one 
knows the limits of the control exercised by the mind over the 
limbs, nor does any one dispute that purely mental shocks, 
extreme fright, for example, or extreme joy, have in repeated 
instances restored the health natural to the body. What we 
do not understand is why an intermediary should be required, 
or on what grounds those intermediaries, who, of course, 
rapidly become professionals, speak of themselves as Christian 
Scientists. Of science there is none, for they cannot explain 
their modus operandi, and where is the Christianity? They 
do not leave the cure to God, as the Peculiar People do; 
they do not rely on faith, as some Christians in all ages have 
been tempted to do; and they do not claim any power 


They wish to | 
| man inherits his soul. 
| find that some strange consequences follow, and that they are 








specially delegated to them by the Creator. They simply 
assert that if the patient believes sufficiently, not in God but 
in them and their assurances, they will do wonderful things, 
which is precisely the position of the old “white magicians,” 
the wizards and witches who blessed instead of cursing you. 
“Christian Science ” is, in fact, inverted witchcraft, and, as it 
seems to us, has just as much or as little to show in demon- 
stration of its claims as witcheraft ever had. Look at the 
evidence, they say, as if the whole world had not once rung 
with evidence that witches had power, which nevertheless 
they did not possess. 

It is but a eraze, and will pass, but before it passes we wish 
to note how symptomatic it is of two feelings of the present,— 
the intense wish for a new creed, and the intense intolerance 
of bodily suffering. Because there is something, though 
not much, in hypnotism as a medical fact, and because 
it is possible that upon particular subjects external will has 
an efiluent force, as we seem to see in a few cases of incipient 
mania, men jump at the deduction that the old creeds are 
false or imperfect, that there must be new readings of the 
relation of God to man, and disseminate their “ views” as the 
dogmas of a new faith. They are only views at best, as the 
evidence which supports them is merely affirmation, the force 
of which depends not upon proof, but on the sincerity, often 
unquestionable, of those who affirm. Because Mr. Hampden 
is a gentleman, and good, and is certain the earth is flat, 
therefore it is flat,—that is the syllogism which to some 
minds seems the most convincing of all. And there must be 
besides some new horror of sickness creeping into the world, 
stimulating the energies, no doubt, ‘of sanitary inspectors, but 
also debilitating the old patience and fortitude which lie 
at the very root of human strength. We believe this to be a 
marked feature of our day, and can, we think, dimly perceive 
its cause. As in modern civilisation other dangers are vanish- 
ing, and men—and more especially women—lead protected, not 


' to say podded, lives, their minds fasten on the one danger, 


sickness, which still threatens all, they exaggerate its horrors, 
and at last come to the idea which we seem to see 
running through the whole structure of Christian Scientism, 
that sickness must in some way be sin, or at al] 
events a product of sin. That is palpably unsound, for 
even if all liability to take typhoid proceeds from defects 
produced in the body by sin, the liability to accident must 
be independent of that cause. It cannot be because of sin 
that a bullet hits you in the lung. To eke out the evidence, 
those who think thus always have to affirm heredity in an 
extreme form, such a form that we should like to ask those 
among them who are Christian whether they think that a 
If they do, and will think, they will 


| perilously near the confines of a lofty but destructive form of 


‘ 


| steps of a dying woman. 


determinism. Lord Dunmore says, with an air of perfect 
conviction, God cannot will sickness; but if that is true, who 
wills the floods which, in countries less happy than our own, 
so often produce epidemic malaria? Is it Fate, or the Devil, 
or an endless sequence of self-developed causes? Be it which 
it may, the “Science” which accepts either explanation surely 
misdescribes itself when it uses the word “ Christian.” 





THE USES OF SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 
A “FURTHER Memoir of Marie Bashkirtseff” has just 

been published. It is as self-conscious, but by no 
means as interesting, as the former one. It was said of 
Goethe that, like the three-eyed girl in the German tale, “he 
had always an extra organ besides the eyes he wept and slept 
with to take note of his own sleep and his own tears.” Marie 
Bashkirtseff had also a “third eye” which she called the “ moi- 
spectateur.” A few years ago she was able, through the medium 
of this “ observant self,” to show to the public some striking 
pictures drawn from the inner consciousness of a morbid girl 
of genius. In the new book we again catch sight of this other 
self, and a pale, unwholesome ghost it is, dogging the foot- 
These additional memoirs can add 
nothing to the reputation of their author, yet there is 
something about them which makes a more vivid impression 
upon the reader than their literary merit will adequately 
account for. “Is it unfortunate that Iam not more simple?” 
the writer.demands ; and the reader finds himself wondering 
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whether to reply “ Yes” or “ No,” and asking himself how far 
it is right for ordinary men to entertain this familiar spirit of 
self-observation which is wandering about in the present day 
and seeking rest in every thoughtful mind. Should he be 
exorcised, or allowed to remain and made useful? Self-con- 
sciousness is no doubt productive of some harm, but on the 
whole we believe it is productive of more good. In many 
natures it is very closely allied to the element of the ideal. 
Self-respect and self-consciousness go often hand-in-hand. 
Almost every man has a picture in his own mind of the sort 
of man he would like to be, and that picture is usually a more 
or less flattering likeness of the man that he actually is. The 
humblest among us does not sincerely desire to be some one 
else,—only to be a glorified edition of himself. The outlines 
of this fancy portrait are generally drawn in youth,— 
while there is leisure to indulge the imagination, and 
before the hurry of life and the hot pursuit of success 
have made us careless what manner of men we are. 
A consciousness of the presence of this idealised self who 
has acted so heroically upon so many hypothetical occasions 
may often save a man’s actual self from an unworthy course 
of conduct. “Can sucha man as I,” we can imagine some 
one saying to himself, “ who have sacrificed so much to my 
principles in imagination, make up my mind to belie my 
mental experience in reality?” Thus the imaginary self 
modifies the real self. Men forego a tangible gain for the 
sake of an intangible idea, and once more, as so often 
happens in this puzzling world, “the things that are not 
bring to naught the things that are.” 


One of the commonest, and possibly also one of the smallest, 
evils produced by the habit of self consciousness is shyness. 
One of the greatest is perhaps the theory—apparently held 
by a few cultivated people—that the old-fashioned vice of 
selfishness can by a change of name be turned into a new- 
fashioned virtue which they call self-development. Shyness, like 
cold in the head, is a disease which ravages Northern Europe, 
but is little known elsewhere. The social climate of England 
seems to be pre-eminently favourable to the development of 
this complaint. One reason, we would suggest. lies in the fact 
of our great social liberty. In all classes a man may do 
very much as he likes if he will only do it in the right 
way. Our manners are not prescribed for us. We do 
not use the formal politeness of foreigners, which can be 
easily learned and practised. We have no parts to learn, no 
cuestotakeup. We are obliged to plunge on to the stage and 
improvise. It is this absence of rule, this constant possibility 
of choice, which creates the painful sense of self-conscious 
perplexity from which shy people suffer. Self-consciousness, 
particularly the self-consciousness of shy people, is often con- 
founded with conceit, but the one has not necessarily anything 
to do with the other. Self-consciousness, we admit, often 
leads a man to take an exaggerated view of his own import- 
ance, and of the importance of his own actions, but it will as 
often lead him to self-distrust as to arrogance. Besides, it is 
very doubtful whether this tendency to “take oneself 
seriously” is altogether unwholesome. It has, no doubt, its 
Indicrous side, but the value of a man’s character depends 
largely upon the importance which he sets upon his actions. 
All religious and moral revivals have brought an increased 
idea of the importance of every human soul. We are all born 
with an instinctive appreciation of what Balzac called “the 
sublimity of the gift of self.” Every child is not only the 
central figure in the world of imagination which he 
creates around him, but also in the actual world so 
far as he can conceive it. “What are you doing?” said 
the present writer a short time ago to a little schoolboy who 
appeared to be busily engaged with a great deal of ink and 
paper. “I am going to write a book,” was the reply. “I 
shall lay the scene in South Africa, and the title will be ‘Me 
and the War’” “Me andthe World” would make a good 
title for the story of most men’s lives. No doubt we some- 
times think too much of our own parts in the drama of life, 
but that does not matter so long as we play them well. The 
exaggeration will at least prevent our stumbling through them 
without study. In Shakespeare’s Henry V. the Dauphin is 
made to say, “ Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin as self- 
neglect”; and there is a type of man who is un-self-conscious 
because, unhampered by any fixed ideal, any plan of action, 


i, 
conscious of. Just as some people fall unconsciously into th 
tone of voice of those they are with, so these men fall into the 
tone of mind of their company, and are never themselves jut 
when they are alone. Often they are popular because they 
are superficially sympathetic, and because we all like some, 
times to see ourselves reflected; besides, they are good friends 
except at a pinch, and even then, if they give little help, they 
are always ready with a great deal of pity. They are never 
altogether praiseworthy or altogether to blame for anything 
that they do; somebody else always has the lion’s share of the 
responsibility; but, like Rudyard Kipling’s Tomlinson, «jy 
the race that is run by one and one” they take a very poor 
place indeed. : 

“ Know thyself,” said the Delphic oracle; and self-knowleda 
can hardly exist without some measure of self-consciousness 
though we must admit that the conscious study of self by ao 
means always leads to self-knowledge. Introspective people 
frequently startle their friends by a ridiculous misapprebhen. 
sion of their own characters. They examine themselves g9 
closely that they lose all sense of proportion and perspective, 
and when by diligent dissection they have at last made they: 
selves familiar with each several part, they have lost all power 
to recognise the whole person, and the chief result of their 
labours is a sort of mental and moral myopia, which tends to 
unfit them for the society of their fellow-creatures. “There 
are occasions,” said Pope, “when a man’s self is the worst 
fellow to talk to in the world; *’ and who does not know men 
and women—especially young men and women—who haye 
become insufferably dull companions by reason of having so 
studiously cultivated their own dull company? Amiel main. 
tains in his celebrated Journal that by self-analysis alone he 
had obtained insight into human nature; and George Eliot js 
said to have replied to some one who asked her from whom 
she drew Bulstrode: “I drew a possible self.” We cannot 
help believing that the converse of Amiel’s theory is the 
truth, and that study of the human nature in the world out. 
side of us is the only way to obtain a useful knowledge of 
ourselves,—such a knowledge as will enable us to gauge our 
own capacities, discount our own prejudices, and get some 
control over the “ madman within” whom we all have cause 
to suspect. It was George Eliot’s power of sympathy which 
made her say what she did ahout Bulstrode. It was the 
study of other people which enabled her to depict her 
“possible selves.” The dictum of the psychologists is true, 
—‘ It is through the ‘us’ that we learn of the ‘me. ” 





THE ENGLISH MOCKING-BIRD. 

CORRESPONDENT of the Newcastle Journal, writing 

from Yeare, near Wooler, in Northumberland, gives some 
account of the accomplishments of a wild starling which has 
settled near his house. This particular starling is such an 
excellent mimic of other birds’ notes that no one can help 
noticing its performances. A record has been kept of the 
variety entertainments provided by the bird. Besides its 
own calls, whistles, and song, it reproduces the song of 
the blackbird and thrush absolutely correctly, and mimics 
with equal nicety the calls of the curlew, the corncrake, and 
the jackdaw. 
It is appropriate that this eulogy of the starling should 
appear in a Newcastle paper, for Bewick when residing there 
always regretted the absence of these birds from the town, and 
hoped that they might in time become numerous, as in the 
South and West. Since then they have very much increased, 
both in Neweastle and in the open country of Bewick’s native 
county, sufficiently so for the fact to be recorded as something 
of a curiosity. The only objection made to their increase is 
the allegation that in their incessant search for food in 
the meadows they eat the larks’ eggs. This is not proved, 
and on the other hand the starlings are such intelligent: 
interesting, and really remarkable birds that if they were 
rare they would be among the most prized of pets, Their 
open-air vocal performances are quite as remarkable us their 
latest admirer says. They are the British mocking-birds, able, 
when and if they choose, to reproduce almost any form of 
song. They do this partly, no doubt, because their throats 
are adaptable, hut more from temperament and a kind of 
objective mind not very common in birds. Like parrots, 





v apy certain opinions, he has really no personality to be 
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morning in contemplating other people. including other birds, 
and then in thinking them over, or talking them over to 
themselves. Any one who is sitting or working quietly near 
room where a parrot is in its cage alone ean fairly follow 
the train of thought in the parrot’s mind. It is evidently 
recalling episodes or things which form part of its daily 
mental experiences. It begins by barking like the dog, then 
remembers the dog's mistress, and tells it to be quiet as 
she does. Then it hears the housemaid, and imitates a 
gindow sash being let down, or some phrase it has 
picked up in the servants’ quarters. If it has been lately 
struck with some new animal noise or unusual sound, it 
gill be heard practising that. Starlings do exactly the same 
thing When the sun begins to be hot on any fine day, 
summer or winter, the cock bird goes up usually alone, to 
a sunny branch, gable, or chimney, and there indulges in a 
pleasant reverie, talking aloud all the time. Its own modes of 
utterance are three. One isa melodious whistle, rather low and 
soft; another is a curious chattering, into which it introduces 
as many “ clicks” as a Zulu talking his native language; 
and the third is a short snatch of song, either its own, or one 
which has become a national anthem or morning hymn 
common to all starlings, though it may originally have been 
a “selection” from other birds’ notes. Then, or amongst the 
rst of the ordinary notes, the starling inserts or practises its 
accomplishments. Not all starlings do this, and only a few 


attain great eminence in that line. Obviously it is only | 


personal feeling that induces them to do it, and they get no 
encouragement from other starlings, though when kept in 
cages, as they very seldom are now, and rewarded and taught, 
they might develop the most striking talents. It should be 
added that like all good bird-mimics, they are ventriloquists. 
They can reproduce perfectly the sound of another bird’s note, 
notas that bird utters it, but as it is heard, faint and low, 
softened by distance. They can also sing over bars of bird- 
songs ina low tone perfectly correctly and repeat them ina 
high one. 

To give a rather striking example. Last spring the writer 
was in the Valley of the Eden, opposite Edenhall. The vale 
is a wide one, and on the north-east side are high fells, Cross 
Fell among others. On these the curlews breed, and occa- 
sionally fly right over the valley at a great height to the hills 
above Edenhall, uttering their long musical eall. When 
heard this call is generally uttered several hundred feet above 
the valley. A curlew was heard flying above, and repeating 
itsery, but was not discernible. Again the call was heard, but 
no curlew seen, though such a large bird must have been 
visible. In the line of sound was a starling sitting on a 
chimney-pot. Again the curlew called, the long-drawn notes 
sounding from exactly the same place in the sky. It was the 
starling, reproducing with perfect accuracy the call, as it was 
used to hear it from the high-flying curlews crossing the 
valley. In the previous autumn a large flock of peewits 
visited some fields close to an old thatched house by the 
Thames, which peewits did not commonly approach. One or 
two starlings which haunted the house, and slept in their old 
holes in the thatch, picked up all the various peewit 
notes, and amused themselves by repeating these in 
the apple trees. Apparently the tradition that they 
were good talkers has died out in rural England. It 
was always one of the firm beliefs of East Anglia that if a 
starling’s tongue were slit with a thin sixpence it would 
learn to talk at once, but that otherwise it would only mimic 
other birds. The operation, like most other traditional 
brutalities, was absolutely unnecessary. Talking starlings 
were common enough, and must have been for many years 


previous to the time when they were no longer valued as | 


cage-birds. Has not Sterne in his “ Sentimental Journey” 
immortalised the poor bird whose one and leading sentiment, 
had he been able to find words for it, was “I can’t get out! I 
can't get out!” ? 

At the present moment the starlings have young broods in 
more varied places and positions than probably any other 
birds in England. They like the homes of men, and build 
with equal pleasure in thatched roofs, under tiles, in the eaves 
and under the leads of churches (though a recent edict hy the 
Bench of Bishops has forbidden them the towers by causing 
wire netting to be placed over the louvre boards), and also in 
places the most remote from mankind. In the most solitary 





groves on Beaulieu Heath, under the ledyves of stark Wormist® 
precipices, and in ruins on islets in mountain lochs in, 
Scotland, they tend their hungry nestlings with the 
same assiduous care. The good done by the starlings 
throughout the spring, summer, and autumn is incal- 
culable. The young are fed entirely on insect food, and as 
the birds always seek this as close to home as possible, they 
act as police to our gardens and meadows. They do a 
little mischief when nesting and in the fruit season, 
partly because they have ideas. It was alleged this 
spring that they picked off the cherry blossoms and 
carried them off to decorate their nests with. Later they are 
among the most inveterate robbers of cherry orchards and 
peckers of figs, which they always attack on the ripest side. 
But they have never developed a taste for devouring corn, 
like the rice-hirds and starlings of the United States. They 
have a good deal in common with those bright, clever, and 
famous mimics, the Indian mynahs, which they much resemble 
physically. This was the bird which Bontius considered 
“ went one better” than Ovid's famous parrot :— 
“ Psittacus, Eois quamvis tibi missus ab oris 
Jussa loquar; vincit me sturnus garrulus Indis.” 

The mynahs have also the starling’s habit of building in 
houses, and especially in temples. There is a finish about the 
mynah’s and the starling’s mimicry which certainly beats that 
of the parrots. 

In their attendance on sheep and cattle the starlings 
have another creditable affinity. They are very like 
the famous rhinoceros-birds of Africa, to which also they 
are nearly related. The rhinoceros-birds always keep in small 
| flocks, every member of which sits on the back of the animal, 
| whether antelope, buffalo, or rhinoceros, on which it is 
| catching insects. The starlings do not keep so closely to the 
| animal’s body, though they frequently alight on the back ofa 
sheep or cow and run all over it. But when seeking insect 
| food among cattle the little groups of starlings generally keep 
in a pack and attend to a single animal. Mr. J. G. Millais, 
| watching deer ina park with his glasses, saw a starling remove 
| a fly from the corner of a deer’s eye. When they have run 
| round it, and over it, and caught all the flies they can there, 
| they rise with a little unanimous exclamation, and fly on to 
the next beast. Their winter movements are also interesting. 
| By day they associate with other birds, mainly with rooks. 
| Gilbert White thought they did this because the rooks had 
| extra nerves in their beaks, and were able to act as guides to 
| the smaller birds searching for invisible food. Probably it 
| is only due to the sociable instinct. Towards night they nearly 
always repair in innumerable flocks to some favourite 
| roosting-place, either a reed-bed or a wood of evergreens, 

where they assemble in thousands. One of these communal 
| sleeping-places is the duck islandin St. James’s Park. Inhard 
| weather they feed on the saltings and round the shore, 
especially where rotten seaweed abounds, with great quantities 
of insect life in it. At such times they will roost in the 
crevices of the great sea cliffs. Under Culver Cliff, for 
instance, they may be seen flying alongthe shore and coming 
in to bed in the frost fog with the cormorants and other 
| fishers of the deep. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


CANON GORE UPON THE EUCHARIST. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPKCTATOR.”} 





Srr,—Canon Gore tells us in his preface that this hook* is in 
part the result of an attempt to clear up his own thoughts on 
Eucharistic subjects, in view of the Round Table Conference 
to which he was summoned by the late Bishop of London. 
In consequence, it has the advantage over a more formal 
treatise, that it does not labour points of less importance, 
but devotes itself to the great underlying principles, and in 
particular to an examination of certain points of difficulty, 
about which Churches or parties have differed. Mr. Gore’s 
| theological writing has always had two characteristics, which 
almost amount to distinctions, that we are never in doubt as 
to his meaning, whether we agree with it or not, and that he 


never puts us off at a crisis in an argument with a text ora 





* The Body of Christ: an Inquiry into the Institution and Doctrine of Holy 
Communion, By Charles Gore. London: J. Murray. _5s. 
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pious phrase, when what is looked for is a defence or a | baptised ‘into Christ’ and being ‘His members’? You wouy « 
definition. Definition is, indeed, a strong point with Mr. | #dmit that this eating does not mean a@ consuming of Ho 
Gore. Occasionally he seems to share the scholastic reaps rp aebawr yt fe means absorbing 
faculty of seeing distinctions which have nothing cor-| meant by membership of Christ. Bo we mt, eee in ra 
responding to them in real experience—for example, | true sense eat Christ’s flesh and drink Christ’s blood’ also ig 
in the distinction he draws in the following sentence: —— eee “8 as one -_ the same spiritual process 
“By eating Christ's flesh is meant, receiving into ourselves haptiond a ea Pie po gon pel i on oe g 
and appropriating by faith what we can only describe as the | His blood: it is one ect thats ences process which is destin : 
spiritual principle of His manhood; and by ‘drinkins His | being regenerated by the Spirit in baptism and as receiving Hin \ 
blood’ receiving and absorbing His human but Gcd-united agains cage — ~ ag ye _— ching which cannot ( 
life.” What possible difference can there be between the | sharp gage a ; Wiatos a or the Perper ' 
“manhood” and the “life”? The distinction between the | the ever-continuous supply of the new life is, for the sae ot ( 
“flesh” and “blood” was inevitable in the mouth of the | our nature, given to us in stages and by degrees of growing I 
Founder of the Sacrament, because in no other way could the PA Ses ys = sh pagan odes Communication j 
great truth that life came through His death and sacrifice be so | characterised only in a certain way.” US positively t 
‘ simply implied. But to give a separate value to each element In regard to what is usually spoken of as the “real” ang ( 
in what is a single whole seems to me what Mr. Gore in | « objective” presence of Christ in the Eucharist wich t 
another place calls “over-pressure” of Christ’s words. I quite | qo. defends from the Fathers, insistine at a. es ti r, 
agree with Mr. Gore in his disapproval of the Roman refusal | ¥444 is « objective” ibis “as ae in ree subject,” ws that 
of the cup to the laity in view of our Lord’s institution of Mee. ’ ang E ject,” which in 
| 


this case is “ faith,” there is an important caveat against the 


i i vo kinds; but sitate to say that ° 
communion in two kinds; but I should hesitate to say th: notion of a local presence :— 


to refuse the wine was to refuse “the life” of Christ. The]. PREGA NEE ee ae Gr er ee et 
distinction, referred to in the “Prayer of Humble Access,” | have shrunk from any formulated teaching “a «Christ pis 
between the cleansing of our bodies by the Body, and the | present on the altar under the forms of bread and wine,’ They 
washing of our souls by the Blood, is a more obviously rhetorical | would rather say ‘The bread and wine are types of spiritual 
distinction; but the other distinction is no less really ae really present. As surely as you see the consecration of 
: . : re : neh Laie ass ne elements by the buman priest with your outward eyes, so 
rhetorical. I mean that unless the terms “flesh” and | surely with the eye of faith you are to see the divine Christ 
“blood” together are a scientific equivalent for “life,” which | present amid the worshipping angels, Himself the consecrating 
they plainly are not, it is impossible to assign a definite priest as Himself the sacrifice,- present to feed you with the 
theological equivalent to each of them. The general idea pee pera od of His body and blood in the earthly food of bread 
of both together or either separately is certainly, as Mr. Gore : 
says, “life” or “manhood,” and with that even a theologian 
must be content. 

I should be sorry if an instance or two of this sort of 
over-refinement should blind the thinking but untheological 
layman to the sterling merits of this little book. I cannot, 
of course, ask you in these columns to aliow me to discuss 
My. Gore’s treatise in detail. It is addressed, not to the 
world in general, but to Churchmen, and rests upon two 
presuppositions which are assumed, the first being that 
in a Sacrament a spiritual gift is conveyed through a : : P te d 
material means, and oie lois that rg spiritual gift | y en - ang intention, that we should be spiritually lifted 

: 3 ; ‘ain p to realise that Christ’s presence with us now is a presence 
conveyed in this Sacrament is “the communication to | in the church, as the life of the body, not amongst Christians 
believers, by the Spirit, of the life of the Christ, divine and | as in an outward shrine; and that nearness to Him, or remote- 
human, or, as we may call it, the spiritual principle and virtue es at om Him, is a matter of faith and holiness, and not of 
of His manhood.” Although these presuppositions are neces- ve : : ; P mae 
sarily assumed, the writer devotes a good many pages to their Another idea, inherent in the notion of a Sacrament, insisted 
elucidation; and it is not unlikely that his statement of them | UP” by Mr. Gore, is that it exists for a certain divinely 
may have some influence in modifying opinion. There is, for defined purpose ; consequently, he asks, as this Sacrament 
example, in regard to the latter, an interesting passage on | “*%. instituted for the purpose of communion, how have 
the Englishman's preference for theories of “faith” over Christians a right to feel secure of the divine presence, when 
theories of “grace,” due to a national lack of imagination it is put to an entirely new purpose 7 The same argument 
uncorrected by theological training. Of this I happen to | #8 used in deprecation of non-communicating attendance ; and 
many of our readers will be glad to find so zealous a champion 
of the High Church party as Mr. Gore finding himself at one 
with the Reformers in their determination “ to turn the Mass 
into a Communion,’—a phrase in which some of the rank-and- 
file of the party are sometimes bold enough to say they can 
find no meaning :— 

“Tt needs to be observed that when Chrysostom and other 





















This idea of a non-local presence is further illustrated bya 
comparison of modern Roman teaching that Christ * comes” 
at the moment of consecration, with the absence from the old 
liturgies of any worship of Him as specially made present on 
the altar, the primitive and Catholic idea being that Christ 
was already present “when two or three were gathered 
together,” and in the Eucharist as priest no less than as 
sacrifice. In pursuance of this idea, Mr. Gore has no word 
but of blame for the Roman practice of reserving the Sacra. 
ment for the purpose of worshipping it :— 






























recollect an almost amusing instance in the reviews that 
appeared in the daily newspapers on the Report of the 
Round Table Conference. The reviewers were amazed and 
disturbed, not at the differences among the members of the 
Conference, but at their unanimous agreement upon doctrines 
which to the reviewers had plainly never presented themselves 
at all. In regard to the former presupposition, there is : : if : 
sete ee : : P ro igh engin ere 18 2) ancient writers are speaking of persons being present at the 
parallel worth reflecting upon between the material and | whole eucharistic service without communicating, they do not 
spiritual in a Sacrament, and the relation of the individual | speak of their ‘taking part in the sacrifice,’ but of their ‘taking 
both to his material body and to society. part in the prayers.’ It may be much better for churchmen to — 
= GR ‘ age . take part in the prayers than to be absent altogether; but we 
Without, then, reviewing this book in the ordinary way, I} can never allow ourselves to use language which implies that 
shall make a few extracts from it upon points which | those who do not communicate can really take part in the sacri- 
have been recently in the public eye, in order that | fice, or that ‘non-communicating attendance’ is the normal 
the intelligent but untheological laity should know ese ages = i currency to a — — 
ene ae ae = i which is less than Christian...... It cannot be said too 
what exactly are the views held upon these points by | strongly that any practice which divorces eucharistic worship 
one who speaks with authority for his own party in the | and sacrifice from communion, or which rests content at the 
Church,—a party upon which it is at present the effort of a | ‘high service’ with the communion of the priest alone, really 
. j sly ative 7 9? 
small but noisy and not very scrupulous body of people to | TePresents a seriously defective theology. 
fix the odious charge of unfaithfulness to the tenets of their With these quotations T must leave Mr. Gore’s hook; but 
own Communion. But, first, I will quote an interesting | I trust one effect of it will le to allay anxiety among 
passage in which the writer makes as clear as possible what moderate men, who are naturally apt to suppose that the 
he conceives to be the gift given in Holy Communion,—a | charges so loudly made against the High Church party of 
passage which it is fair to quote for the additional reason disloyalty to English Church teaching are as true as they are 
at i ws Mr. Gore on his guard against unmeaning | loud. Until the English Church Union expels Mr. Gore, I 
that it shows g gains meaning S! P u 
distinctions :-— shall prefer to take its theological views from bim, rather 
‘It way be said—What does this eating the flesh o ris :an from Mr. Kensit or Mr, Filli al. , Sir, Le, 
“It way t d—What does th ting the flesh of Christ | than from Mr. Kensit or Mr, Pillingham.—I am Sir, X 
and drinking His blood mean that is not meant also by being x. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





CO-OPERATION FOR THE ARMY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Mr. Fortescue’s letter in the Spectator of May 18th is, 
ys you say, striking, but his blows are delivered wildly and 
without knowledge. Whatever may be the faults of the War 
Office, it is innocent of those Mr. Fortescue imputes to it; and 
whatever may be the advantages of the Canteen and Mess 
Co-operative Society, it is a middleman’s association and 
nothing else. I would ask your readers to withhold their 
judgment until he can tell them, as I am sure he cannot now, 
that he has carefully studied both sides of the complex 
question on which he writes so trenchantly. Mr. Fortescue 
tries to exclude officers from his denunciations, but they 
manage canteens, and there are many of them who are not 
jnorant, and neither cheats nor robbers, who do not wish to 
pave their canteens in the hands of the Society recommended 
by Mr. Fortescue.—I am, Sir, &e., 
AN OFFICER INTERESTED IN CANTEENS. 





LORD SALISBURY AND TEMPERANCE 
LEGISLATION, 
[TO THE EDITOR OF TILE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Sir, —Will you kindly allow me to offer a few criticisms 
upon that part of your very laudatory article in the 
Spectator of May 18th on Lord Salisbury which refers 
to the subject of temperance legislation? You contrast 
his attitude favourably with that of other speakers be- 
cause “they argue for it or against it, but never describe 
it as one of the things which it is useless to discuss 
because the time is not yet ripe”; and you imply that they 
must know, or at least ought to know, that “ drastic legisla- 
tion against the trade is impossible,” because the “ British 
people” at present “ intend to continue drinking alcohol, as 
they have done for so many ages.” You then proceed to 
praise Lord Salisbury for his courage and honesty in declaring 
“that no legislation upon the subject can be fruitful till the 
people have made up their minds, that they have not made up 
their minds as yet, and that until they have, reformers, how- 
ever noble their aims, must leave the people at liberty, without 
attempting coercion, direct or indirect.” Now, Sir, in what 
sense, and how far, is if true to say that the “ British public 
intend to continue drinking alcohol, as they have done foy so 
many ages,” and that the people have not yet“ made up their 
minds” in favour of temperance legislation? Certainly a 
great change has taken place in the habits and opinions of a 
vast number of the British public, for there are seven million 
total abstainers, and many more who are strictly temperate. 
On the other hand, seeing that three-fourths at least of the 
crime, the disease, the insanity, and the pauperism in this 
country are directly or indirectly traceable to excess in 
alcoholic drink, and that this is largely owing to the conditions 
under which the drink trafficis carried on, there is a very large, 
und a very strong and earnest, popular demand for some 
restrictive legislation which shall diminish the tempta- 
tion to excessive drinking. Is “the time not ripe,” have 
the people “ not made up their minds,” when for years past 
hundreds of thousands, aye millions, have been imploring 
Government after Government for such measures of relief as 
Sunday closing, a reduction in the number of public-houses, 
the prohibition of serving drink to children? And when it is 
said “the people have not made up their minds,” what kind 
of people do you mean? I am quite sure that the vast 
majority of those who are most exposed to the temptation to 
drink, who suffer most grievously, either in their own experi- 
ence, or in their families, or in their surroundings, from the 
miseries of intemperance, have long made up their minds that 
temperance legislation is one of the most pressing needs of 
the day ; that “the trade” as it is called (as if there were no 
other) is a terrible tyrant, that already it controls the State 
in many ways, and that unless it is restrained it will 
control it more, with disastrous results. Of course, if by 


“the people who are to make up their minds” is meant | 


all the people, we shall never get any legislation at all, 
either on temperance or anything else. As a matter of 
fact, many measures have been carried within recent years 





for which there was not half as much popular demand as 
there is, and long has heen, for temperance legislation. Was 
there an irresistible demand for compulsory education, or frée 
education, or Parochial Councils ? Had the people “ made up 


| their minds” that the abolition of compulsory vaccination 


was desirable 2? Tio me the repeal of that Act seems one of 
the feeblest concessions ever made by a strong Government to 
the noisy clamour of a minority far more fanatical than the 
most extreme party of temperance reformers. Temperance 
legislation at the present time zs called for, 7s imperatively 
demanded; it lags behind public opinion; and the statesmen 
who will not recognise this fact are surely either lacking in 
insight or in courage.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
W. R. W. STEPHENs. 

The Deaneri ’ Winchester. 

[ We can only wish that the Referendum were part of our 
polity. The Dean of Winchester would then discover that 
while the whole population condemns drunkenness, drastic 
legislation to prevent it would not be supported by 25 per cent. 
—Ep. Spectator} 





FAITH. 
[To tHE Epiror or THE “Specrator.”) 
Srr,—In the interesting article on “ Faith” in the Spectator 
of May 18th the writer says: “ According to Dean Stanley, 
and, so far as we can find, his dictum has never been reversed, 
the two Epistles to the Corinthians ave the earliest of the 
Christian Scriptures.” Butinthe preface to“ The Episties of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, with Critical Notes and Dissertations,” 
1855, p. 7, Dean Stanley says of the First Epistle: “ Written, 
with the exception of the two Epistles to Thessalonica, first of 
any of St. Paul's Epistles—and, so far as we know, first of 
any of the writings of the New Testament.” In the first part 
of the sentence the Dean surely meant to say (what I suppose 
is the fact) that St. Paul wrote the two Epistles to Thessa- 
lonica before he wrote the First Epistle to Corinth,—and these 
two Epistles to Thessalonica are, therefore, the earliest of 
the Christian Scriptures. The latter part of the Dean's 
sentence seems to contradict the first. Alford places the 
First Epistle to Thessalonica first of all the writings of St. 
Paul. The importance of the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
lies in this—that we can tell from it the oral teaching of St. 
Paul. When he commenced his ministry, say ten years after 
the Ascension, for example, he must have delivered to his 
first converts the words of institution of the Holy Communion 
contained in 1 Cor. xi. 23-27, and, therefore, from an 
undoubted source and quite independent of the Gospels, we 
know what Christ said and did in the night in which He was 
betrayed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A READER OF THE “SPECTATOR” 
FoR Forty YEARS. 





VASTNESS AND ISOLATION. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Might I dare to suggest, as a Philister incurable, that 
the disturbing sensations so vividly described by your various 
correspondents are nothing but the common lot of poor 
humanity when it is just going to sleep or just waking, and 
that these esoteric psychological phenomena—to describe 
them respectfully and at full length—are the universal, if 
reprehensible, result of being half asleep? I have experienced 
them all in the vastest of isolation, and many far wilder thar. 
any yet described. Sweet Kathleen Mavourneen in singing to 
her lover: 

“ Dermot astore, between waking and sleeping,’— 
summed it all up in a stanza or two. So did one Campieil, 
in his verse about the wounded soldier. It is the border ot 
Dream-land, and that’s all; something within the province of 
| Prospero ; natural to the last degree, not supernatural in any 
sense. Iam sorry to be so material, but so much psychology 
can be reduced to that.—I am, Sir, &e., 

HERMAN MERIVALE. 
Feltham. 








(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SP ECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In reference to the language of Mr. Symonds men- 


| tioned in your correspondence on “ Vastness and Isolation,” 
may I venture to quote Robert Browning’s words in 
“ Pauline ” P— . 
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“T am made up of an intensest life, 

Of a most clear idea of consciousness 

Of self, distinct from all its qualities, 

From all affections, passions, feelings, powers 

And thus far it exists, if tracked, in all.’”’ 

(The italics, of course,‘are mine.)—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Epwin A. Eabe. 

United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
[This correspondence must now end.—En. Spectator. | 





IS HELL LOSS OF BEING? 


(To THE Epiror or THE ‘‘ SprctaTor.’’] 


Sir,—Is it not sufficient to ask this question in order to 
If hell is merely loss of being, what 
possible deterrent would the prospect of it be to an abandoned 
Surely it is the 
unconscious conviction that we cannot die, and must bear the 
burden of deliberately acquired evil to eternity, that is caleu- 
lated more than anything else to give us pause on the easy 
With regard to this question, a note of 
Men, says he 
in effect, are never specifically punished in the other life 
for evils that they have committed in this, but they carry 
with them as part of their essential character the lust of 
practising similar enormities, on the commission of which 
they are at once punished by the operation of an inexorable 
law of action and reaction, so that the result is really the 
Moreover, to allow annihilation on the attainment of 
a certain degree of wickedness would make it more desirable, 
from the point of view of consequences, to be excessively 


realise: its absurdity ? 


sinner bent on a carnival of wickedness ? 


downward road. 
seme importance is struck by Swedenborg. 


same, 


wicked than merely to be rather wicked.—I am, Sir, &c., 
London Institution, E.C. ALFRED J. ALLEN. 


SPEECH AND TIME. 


{To THE EDITOR 





OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 


Sir,—Is it quite certain that the average Parliamentary 
speech is of excessive, or even of considerable, length? I 
take at random seven recent numbers of the Zmes, and find, 
on examining the time spent in debating the Orders of the 
Day, exclusive of private business and questions, that one 
hundred and twenty-eight speeches were made in forty-two 
These include eleven long Front-Bench speeches on 
Army reform, the Coal-duty, the Civil List, and the Educa- 
The result is an average of rather less than twenty 
The average would have been lower 
still if these seven numbers had chanced to contain a discus- 


hours. 


tion Bill. 
minutes for each speech. 


sion in Supply.—I am, Sir, Xc., AUDITOR TANTUM. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
S1r,—In your interesting article in the Spectator of May 18th 
on the length of speeches in Parliament you remark that 
“constituents do like to feel that they have got something” 
when they read their Member's speech in the papers, 
and that “the Member feels that he is only doing what is 
expected of him.” Readers of Dr. Murray's “ Oxford 
Dictionary” may be amused to remember that this is just 
the way in which the peculiar term “Buncombe” is 
supposed to have arisen. A certain Member of Congress 
for Buncombe County, in North Carolina, about forty years 
ago—I quote from memory, not having the hook at hand— 
rose to make a speech near the conclusion of a debate, when 
there was nothing fresh to be said. Notwithstanding that he 
was greeted with loud cries of “ Divide! divide!” he persisted 
in taking up the time of the House, and justified himself by 
saying: “I must make a speech for Buncombe.”—I am, Sir., 


&e., H. C. F, 









THE “SWEETNESS” OF ENGLISHMEN. 


[To THE Eptror or THE “SprcTATOR.”) 


S1r,—In the Spectator of May 4th, which has just come tome from 
a friend, is an article entitled “The ‘Sweetness’ of English- 
men” (as you say, a pleasant and rather novel view to take of 
nu countrymen), and though the date is distant, 1 wish to 
send you a pretty story in confirmation of your remarks on 
“sweetness” in the police. I saw a constable, “off duty,” 
standing on the kerb in conversation with another man, when 
u cripple passed, so bent that body and legs were actually at 
right angles. The cripple went slowly on without pause, or 
taking any apparent heed of the crossing he had to traverse, 





Se 
and the policeman, seeing this, turned briskly, held up hig 
hand to an approaching hansom, “shadowed” the ent 
| unconscious cripple across the road to safety, and then came 

back to his talk with his friend. It was to me a pretty anda 
pleasant sight, and typical, I think, of the kindly care vou 
speak of,—a care and attention which is “not in the bond? 
Iam, Sir, &e., 


irely 


Matt, 





THE SEIZURE OF THE “TRISH PEOPLE’ 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—May I point out the possibility of your article in th 
Spectator of May 18th on the above subject being Written 
from the point of view of an Englishman writing of England 
and not of Ireland? One of the few truthful complaints 
made by the Nationalists is that Ireland is governed from 
the English point of view (an instance of which is the appli, 
cation of local government to this country, for the chief 
reason that it was law in England). Had this “obscene 
libel” on the King been published in England by an English 
paper, it would no doubt have fallen “absolutely flat,” ang 
where it was seen have been utterly condemned by public 
opinion. But precisely the opposite is the case over here, 
Statements made in these seditious newspapers are implicitly 
believed in by their readers, who, it must be remembered, 
never even have a chance of hearing or seeing any 
other side of a question, far less a _ contradiction, 
Thus the fictitious letter as to the slaughter of sy. 
rendered prisoners published by the Freeman's Journal js 
generally believed, as are the frequently reiterated statements 
about the over-taxation of Ireland, its general oppression by 
England, jury-packing, and the like. Your simile of the little 
boy in the gutter will not hold good; he is, in reality, sur. 
rounded by a crowd of other dirty little boys, and if he ig 
allowed to go on calling names unchecked they wil] all sooner 
or later begin to throw mud and stones, which result he ig 
anxious to produce. The whole matter is simply a question 
of how far seditious newspapers, in a country sedulously 
trained by them in sedition, should be allowed to go; and 
most loyalists think that they are, and have been, allowed to 
go too far. There seems, when the limit is passed, to be no 
course open but to act in a manner which doubtless would be 
most unwise in England, but which is absolutely necessary 
here where all the circumstances are so absolutely ditferent ~ 
Tam, Sir, &e., R. F. H. 





A GREEN GIRDLE FOR LONDON. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Many of your readers on reading the article in the 
Spectator of May 18th on the above subject must have been 
reminded of the prescience of the old “identities” in New 
Zealand, who in laying out a town drew a circle which was 








'to include the borough, and then reserved a town belt of 


about half-a-mile in width beyond as a town reserve, to be 
intact for ever. Beyond this town belt, as it is called, 
business men build their houses, and the general overflow of 
the town finds room to develop. No one who has known this 
sacred spot, its native bush, its groves of eucalyptus, its seats 
and shady retreats, in such a town as, say, Dunedin, can for- 
get its beauty, its relief from the crowded thoroughfares, or 
ean fail to wish a hearty success to Mr. Bull's scheme for 
London or for any English town.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Nottingham. F. G. Montagu Powe 1, 








POETRY. 


VICTORIA DAY. 
(VERSES SUGGESTED BY THE LATE QUEEN’s BIRTHDAY.) 
Now that the Queen is dead, have we aught that is worthy to 
live for— 
We who were proud of her reign, wholly in love with her 
life ?>— 
Have we not bow’d our heads in intense and personal sorrow, 
Such as a son might feel, losing a mother beloved, 
When we beheld her death, and the wonderful march of het 
mourners 
Over the sea and the land, watch’d by a nation in tears ? 


Aye, and the Century, too, by her made brighter than others, 


Not by ber triumphs alone, but by the light of her love, 
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too, is gone to the grave, and we are not the men to 


appraise it, — 
t of itself—motes in its brilliant career. 


Being @ par’ : ; 
Much have we boasted and long, of its marvellous growth, of its 
lory— 
seals of thought and of act, more than our fathers had 


known ; 
But, as we stand bereaved on the dark deep verge of another, 


Knowing no more than a child what is its course or its end, 
Were it not well to pause, to think if the imminent Future 

Should be against us now, plucking us down in our pride, 
Turning to other lands the fruits of our many inventions, 

Giving, for Order and Law, Licence, the curse of the free ? 
So had the Romans thought, in the golden days of Augustus, 

Had they but guess’d their fate, link’d with the life of a man, 
Link’d with the dismal defeat, the fatal folly of Varus, 

Link’d with the sins and the shame rampant and ruddy at 

Rome. 


Well, let it be—for at least we are still in the path of our duty, 
Doing the dull day's work bravely and calmly and well; 
Not with a cruel contempt, nor with aught of masterful passion, 
Striving to build fair peace out of the ruins of war. 
Ab, and the thing that we do, ’tis She would have wish’d us to 
do it— 
Giving to friends and foes all we have won for ourselves: 
Liberty, justice, wealth; the arts and the trade of the white 
man ; 
Mercy and truth to the black ; quiet abundance for all. 
That is our lesson of life, and that is the bond of our Empire: 
She who is gone knew well how to enforce it alone ; 
Shedding her goodness around, till the grace and charm of the 
woman 
Touch’d with a tenderer note all that is felt for a Queen. 


Thus, then, graver indeed and sad, yet alway rejoicing, 
We of the older time tranquilly enter the new: 
Steadfast, hopefully arm’d with the might of a noble example ; 
Nerved by a strenuous Past not to be less than our fame. 
For there is fame to be won, and kept as a standard of action, 
Now that the whule world sees what is the worth of our kin: 
How from the North and the South, from the snows of distant 
Acadia, 
And from the Southern Cross, and from the isles of the sea, 
Nations born of our loins, alert and athletic as we are, 
Spring to our side at a word, welcome and willing allies, 
Eager to claim their share in the toils and the peril of England, 
True to their ancient home, fraught with the spirit of sons. 


Sure ’tis a vision of peace—not vain, not wildly prophetic, 
But to the sober sense present and stable and clear— 
Which in those children of ours, in them and their many 
descendants, 
Circling the parent land, centre and pivot of all, 
Seee a Republic of States, a vast irresistible unit, 
Spreading our Britain abroad, moulding the face of the world, 
Till from the Channel at hand to the shores of uttermost ocean 
Thrills the great English tongue, wider than Latin of old. 
That is a Future indeed, an heritage worthy to live for: 
More than the wisest know, more than the infant of days, 
Fondling his mother’s breast, may hope to behold as an elder, 
When in those far-off years, fuller of good than our own, 
Still shall be honour’d and sung, with the glow of a grateful 
emotion, 
All that Victoria did, all that we owe to the Queen. 
ARTHUR MUNBY. 








ART. 


THE ACADEMY.—III. 
Dozs the Academy desire to educate the taste of both 





| 


Colher’s Indian official (No. 259). The parade portraits of 
soldiers and sailors would receive a staggering blow if formed 
up in line, headed by the last-named artist’s Duke of Cornwall 
(No. 151), in which smoothness has been carried to such a 
pitch that the hair seems to have received the same polish 
as the boots. It would, perhaps, be too much to hope 
that even these heroic measures would have much effect 
upon the painters of trivial sentiment and their public. 
The effect, however, of a room full of pictures of 
the sentimental incident class, in which Mr. Patry’s 
Dead Bird (No. 100), Mr. Downing’s The Ant and the 
Grasshopper (No. 142), would have an unenviable prominence, 
might have some result. Some attempt at reform in women’s 
portraits is badly wanted. If a row of these were hung in 
which were found Mr. Herkomer’s (No. 113), Mr. F. Howard 
Michael’s (No. 64),and Mr. Luke Fildes’s (No. 91), it is difficult to 
believe that people would not realise that a meretricious style 
does not of necessity lead toelegance. That grouping pictures 
| for educational purposes is not without effect is proved by the 
following narrative. Some years ago it was fashionable 
for a group of young painters who lived in a certain 
village to paint children’s funerals, young women making 
memorial wreaths, and other forms of domestic tragedy. On 
one occasion a number of such works were sent to one of the 
large provincial exhibitions. It so happened that the two 
artists who were responsible for the hanging of the gallery 
were people of sense and humour; one of them was a world- 
famed painter. Their procedure was to hang all these dismal 
pictures together in a row in the best position in the gallery. 
The cumulative effect was striking, and this parade of tragedy 
was seen by its quantity and sameness to be only a fashion. 
The treatment produced the desired effect, and black-edged 
sentiment became for a time far less popular. There can be 
little doubt that if the Academy liked, they could exercise a 
great influence for good over the minds both of artists and 
the public. The proceeding, we admit, however, would not be 
popular. The present acceptance of good and bad rouses the 
least opposition, and it is the failing of all public bodies to 
move along the line of least resistance. 


Taken as a whole, the level reached by the sculpture 
at the Academy is higher than that attained by the 
pictures. That is to say, there seem to be fewer things 
which make one wonder either why they were accepted 
or how their authors became Academicians or Associates. 
Mr. Frampton has made a statue of Edward V1. which 
is not only charming in its simplicity of pose, but is full 
of feeling. The boy seems awed by the consciousness of 
the greatness of his orb and sceptre. The pathos of the 
invalid boy King has been appreciated by the sculptor and 
feelingly rendered. The bronze group of Dean Colet (No. 1,708) 
and two boy scholars by Mr. Thornycroft is another thoroughly 
satisfactory work. There is no straining after effect; all is 
quiet and natural. The sitting figure of Colet realises well 
the delightful character we know in the letters of Erasmus, 
and the two boys kneeling on each side have just the right treat 
ment,—that which gives them the grace of young life, and yet 
preserves sculptural dignity. The Fishmongers’ Company have 
been wise in choosing for their hall the graceful and natural 
Fisher Girl (No. 1,703) by Mr. A. Turner, and Lloyds have 
secured a fine piece of decoration in Mr. Lynn Jenkins’s 
Metal and Ivory Frieze (No. 1,791). The mother-of-pearl sky 
behind the metal ships in relief is an admirable idea, the 
brilliancy and changing light of the shell making an excellent 





artists and public? If it does, it has a means at its dis- | 


posal for this end which would prove convincing if applied 
with thoroughness and a sense of humour. This means, 
which could be employed with telling effect, is the judicious 
tanging of the pictures. By “judicious hanging” is meant 
‘de separation of the good and bad, instead of trying 


to make a dull wall interesting by spicing it with an} 


sccasional work of art. Imagine the educational effect of | 
4 whole row of official and presentation portraits. Would | as well as original, and of striking effect. From Mr. Sargent 
even a borough committee wish to have their Mayor painted | the imaginative sculptor to the fashionable portrait-painter is 


‘a the terrible manner now prevalent? We should have no | 


more pictures like Mr. Arthur Hacker's Alderman (No. 864). | 


decorative sky. Mr. Sargent exhibits a large Crucifix 
(No. 1,792), which may be said to be the most imaginative 
piece of sculpture here. Although not stated in the catalogue, 
it is probably intended for a part of his decoration of the 
Boston Library. The treatment of the subject, which is a 
bas-relief, is symbolical. Beneath the arms of the Cross on 
either side are Adam and Eve, each holding out a chalice to 
eatch the blood from the hands. These figures are united 
to the Christ by bance of drapery which enfold all 
three. The conception of the whole is dignified and severe 


a curious transition. The portrait of the Daughters of A. 
Wertheimer, Esq. (No. 178) is the picture which is the most 


Admiring subscribers would hardly wish to have the object | obviously clever of the seven sent by Mr. Sargent. It is a 


of their admiration depicted after the manner of Mr. John ! marvellous four de force of execution. The artist seems to 
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have felt that it was expected of him that he should astonish, 
and he has done so. There is a suspicion of humorous 
appreciation in the picture, and the skill is extraordinary. 
Much more delightful is the portrait of C. S. Loch, Esq. 
(No. 576). The picture is low in tone, and has no sharp 
contrasts, but the characterisation is supreme. There 
is just the right amount of movement in this half. 
length figure with crossed arms to make it alive; but not 
enough to make one feel annoyed that the arrested action is 
not continued. Another portrait by Mr. Sargent in this 
quiet and most artistic manner is the Mrs. C. Russell (No, 
219). The subtle way in which the hair disappears into the 
background is most beautiful, and so entirely convinces us of 
the roundness and solidity of the, head. It is one of those 
pieces of painting which to the uninitiated look so easy, and 
which are really so infinitely more difficult to do than so-called 
“finish.” The large picture of Mrs. Cazalett and Children 
(No. 103) shows this artist in his bravura style once more’ 
It is very wonderful, and perhaps no one else could have 
done it, but at the same time it leaves one cold. The other 
portrait group by Mr. Sargent, of Sir Charles Sitwell and 
Family (No. 811), is much less conventional in treatment. 
Had the figures been as satisfactory as the cabinet and the 
tapestry behind them, the picture would have been a very fine 
one. Unfortunately the figures standing in curious isolation 
have an odd appearance difficult to describe, but suggestive of 
marionettes. The eye does not seem to be able to take in the 
whole canvas as one group, but wanders from the very small 
children on the floor to their very tall mother, and then on 
again. Sir C. Sitwell’s head is a fine piece of painting, and 
worthy of the painter, which can hardly be said of the other 
figures. Mr. Sargent is said to have desired to make this 
picture a pendant to an existing family group of the 
eighteenth century. The sacrifice of absoltite freedom by the 
artist may, perhaps, account for the unsatisfactory qualities 
of the work. Mr. Sargent has given proof this year of his 
imagination in sculpture; will he not do so in painting, and 
not limit his great powers to portraiture ? 

One portrait picture, In the Highlands (No. 156), is all that 
Mr. Watts exhibits. At the bottom of an upright canvas a 
beautiful figure of a girl is seated filling her lap with mountain 
flowers. The background is composed of lake and cloud capped 
mountains. The deep blue of the water and the sombre hills 
accord perfectly with the light-brown dress. The beauty and 
quality of the paint surface, and the general harmony, give 
this restful picture that distinction which is never absent 
from the painter's work. 

There is a picture by Mr. Walter Osborne, Summertime (No. 
599), which from its rich harmony of colour, combined with 
strong, robust modelling and painting, produces a feeling of 
satisfying beauty. The picture is without story er incident, 
and makes itself felt entirely by its artistic qualities. Had 
Mr. Osborne preserved rather more freshness of painting in 


va lial 
body recommended Liddell and Scott: “it is full of little 
quotations which remind you of pleasant things.” The same 
might be said of these Diaries of ’89, 90, and °91, Only we 
should have to mention that the quotations they abound in an 
not all little. Sometimes they are very long—a full page or mo», 
from Newman's Loss and Gain; an exquisite idyll of country 
scenery from George Sand; extracts from friends’ letters 
longer than the whole letters most people write nowadays. a 
complete poem of some minor poet, who will perhaps owe hi, 
only immortality on earth to the good fortune of having eo, 
copied into Sir Mountstuart’s commonplace-book. It ig jy 
these things and the many allusions to re-readings of favourit, 
authors, revisitings of the National Gallery or Kew Gardens 
for special study and affectionate observation, that we 
follow the thread of sentiment and individuality holding 
together the very miscellaneous memoranda that make 
up the hook. The preface warns us that in these stay. 
at-home volumes we shall not find matter of the same 





kind of interest that filled their travelled predeces 
sors. On the other hand, we may look for a larger pros 


portion of “anecdotes, witticisms, good stories, and the 
NIKE.) ahs sence Such things grow up and thrive in the atmo. 
sphere of great cities, but are to be found only as imported 
articles on the slopes of the Nilgiris or those of Mow} 
Carmel.” The warning and the promise are both justified, 
The book is the offspring of club-lite and London society 
and it is rich in epigram and apophthegm. Nor does it dis. 
dain the homelier tribe of witticisms, riddles, and puns, the 
humour of the Irishman, the American, the peasant, and the 
child. Indeed, Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff collects his 
“good things” in a spirit so catholic that one rather wishes 
he would sort and classify his curios, and give us a catalogue 
raisonné which might throw some light upon that obscure 
subject, the metaphysics of humour. For instance, when we 
hear that Mr. Henry James talked about that American 
humour of which the point lies in exaggeration, and told in 
illustration the story of the man who, being “ seen off” on a 
journey by his wife, put his head out of window to kiss her at 
the last moment, and, because the train moved so fast, kissed 
instead a coloured girl at the next station, we are devoured by 
curiosity to know what Mr. James would say about the rela. 
tion of his own vein of microscopic inwardness to this florid 
national development. Is it, perhaps, the same as that 
of the endogen to the exogen in botany ? But this 
the Diary does not tell us. It gives us, however, a neat 
epigram, joint produce of the wit of Mr. James and Sir 
Mountstuart, in regard to the esprit of the French nation:— 
“ Conversation turned upon fencing, and the French aptitude 
for it. ‘It answers, I said, ‘to their esprit.—' Yes,’ said 
Henry James, ‘it is physical esprit.” Related to this in 
spirit is the comparison between fencing and conversation 
borrowed from the programme of a causerie darmes:— 
“Qu’est ce que c'est que faire des armes? C'est causer. Car 





the face of the girl, which is a little overworked, the picture 
would have been still better. My. Furse has had his portraits | 
hung so high that it is difficult to see them sufficiently to be 
able to write about them. One, however, General Sir C. 
Nairne (No. 222), is large enough to be well seen. The style 
of the work is broad and imposing and has great dignity, and 
the colour is distinguished, and we can only regret that the 
figure of the General, especially his head, has not quite 
sufficient vitality to dominate the splendidly painted horse on 
which he sits. 

Considerations of space make it impossible to discuss fully 
all the pictures worth seeing, so the reader's attention can 
only be called to the following works, with the advice that 
they should not be overlooked :—Nos. 22, 44, 57, 184, 256, 37], 
396, 428, 660, 718, 823, 846. H. §. 





BOOKS. 


——@— 

SIR MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF’S DIARIES.* 
TaLKING of books good to take on a journey—at one of the 
Grillion breakfasts where so many of the “good things” of 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff's new volumes were said—some- 





1889-1891. By the Right Hon. Sir Mouutstuart E, 


* Notes from a Diary, 


causer, n'est ce pas parer, riposter, attaquer, toucher surtout.” 
A fragment from a letter of Mrs. Barrington, glowing with 
the beauties of the country in the month of Midsummer roses, 
reminds us how much talk—how much “ contact “—there may 
be without the quality that * touches” :—‘It is wicked,” she 
writes, “to be in London in June. Not that people aren't the 
best thing in the world, but you don’t get people—only their 
hurried, wearied ghosts, mazed and stupefied by much contact 
without society—in London.” 


With Sir Andrew Clark the talk was of old age. Asked 
to define age, Sir Mountstuart took refuge in the conventional 
distinction by which “a woman is the age she looks, anda 
man the age he feels.” The physician's comment was that 
that is well enough for society: * But what 7s age?” and 
went on to a definition worth pondering :—* Age begins when 
we cease to be able to adapt ourselves to the changes of our 
environments. A man who cannot do that is already aged, 
whatever may be the sum of his years.” Then Sir Mount- 
stuart told the story. of Father Bowden's rider to a very bad 
bulletin of Newman in a serious illness: “ Nevertheless, 1 
don’t think he is going to die... ... He has a great deal of 
Latin read to him, and he is made so cross by the false 
quantjties.” “That,” Sir Andrew remarked, “is a deep-sea 
sounding.” 

For a book of our day, the Diary touches curiously 





zvols. Loudou: Jobu Murray. [18s.] 
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little upon the preternatural. But it has one good ghost 
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story, which, if it is authentic, suggests an interesting inter- 
retation of a very large class of dreams :— 

«4 certain lady and her family hired a place in Scotland 
which was haunted by the ghost of a woman who was to be seen 
onstantly at night wandering through the rooms and passages. 
When the family arrived the lady was much struck with the 
jace, and said, ‘I must have been here before, for I know this 
nce 60 well, only there ought to be two rooms here, and there 
y only one. The agent replied that within a few weeks the 
owner had caused a partition to be taken down and made the 
two rooms into one. Still the lady was puzzled at her knowledge 
of the place, till she remembered that it was a house she used to 
oto in her dreams. Well, some time passed, and the agent was 

up at the house again, when the lady complained that one part 
of the contract had not been fulfilled. They had hired a house 
and a ghost for the summer, and no ghost had she seen. The 
agent replied, ‘Of course not, because you are the ghost; we 
recognised you the moment we saw you.’” 
Coherence is not to be thought of in speaking of a book of 
which half the charm lies in its abrupt transitions. So we 
pass without apology from the dream-story to the absurd 
anecdote of the Irish Member who was seen to execute a 
somersault in the streets of London :— 

“Many years ago there sat in the House of Commons a solid 

and prosperous tradesman, who was Member for an important 
constituency, and the very type of respectability. Baxter, who 
was the most accurate of men, declared that he was one day 
following this personage along the path which leads from the 
Marble Arch to Hyde Park Corner, when, to Baxter’s extreme 
aurprise, he suddenly turned head over heels! It was of the 
same individual that Disraeli said when he first rose to speak : 
‘I have always understood that Irish Members were either 
gentlemen or blackguards, but this old man is neither.’ ” 
That is an anecdote worthy to rank with Louis Stevenson's 
observations of the mixed phases of civilisation in his South 
Sea Islanders. We like much the laconic Somersetshire 
orator’s reasons for not voting for a rate to build a wall 
round a churchyard: “Them as is in can’t get out; them as 
is out don’t want to get in. I’m agin the rate.” Very good, 
too, is the advice of the sympathetic groom to Sir Charles 
Bowen when a favourite horse was discovered to be ill with a 
disabling and incurable disease. ‘ What am I to do?” asked 
the distressed owner of the animal. “ Well, Sir, I would 
conscientiously advise you to sell it to another gentleman.” 
Another shrewd and typical person immortalised in these 
pages is the little girl who, when it was suggested to her that 
she should “leave off something during Lent ”’—sugar per- 
haps—replied: “No; I don’t think I could leave off sugar 
how would soap do?” And we are grateful to Prince Francis 
of Teck for having picked up at the Stuart Exhibition the 
style of the late Sovereign in the vocabulary of the White 
Rose Society. He heard a visitor say something to his com- 
panion about “the Queen.” ‘“ You mean,” replied the other, 
“the Princess Albert of Saxe-Coburg.” 


The stories of public men and the bon-mots of statesmen— 
though fairly numerous—like the patient whose doctor could 
assure him that he was not “dangerously 7l/,”—are some of 
them, possibly all of them, “dangerously old.’ Ten years is 
time enough for any story to get about, especially a story 
that was already “ told”’ a decade ago. But this is no reason 
why these stories should not be preserved in Sir Mountstuart’s 
Diaries. It is only a good reason for not calling attention 
to them in a review. The people who have not heard the 
ittenest-told story of the world always outnumber those who 
have heard it, and it is a small satisfaction to spoil sport by 
erying Connu! especially when there are also so many 
good things given us from sources too intimate to have had a 
chance of being hackneyed. Among these the variety to 
choose from is almost inexhaustible, but we cannot pass un- 


noticed either the definition of Renan’s sentences as “ bon- | 


bons qui sentent l'infini,” or a lady’s citation of a wise saying 
of Franklin’s, “if we must give an account for every idle 
word, so must we for every idle silence.” Among graver 
thoughts, tersely cast, one notes also the comment of Lady 
Blanche Balfour, when some one told her that he had dropped 
the habit of prayer: “ That is a mistake; keep the frame and 
tue picture will grow into it.” 


An appendix gives the text of an address delivered by | 


Sir Mountstuart in 1891 to the students of the Girls’ 
High School at Oxford. There are at least two utter- 
ances in it which may be taken as history of the making 
of the writer's own store of memories :—*“ Consider that 
ul intelligent persons whom you come across are your 





natural prey”; and “ Acquire the habit of making notes of 
all interesting things you see, hear, or read, and do not let the 
notes lie dormant, but recur and recur to them till they have 
become a part of yourselves.” It is a question whether or not 
the average reader should feel encouraged or discouraged by 
the personal revelation Sir Mountstuart makes in regard to 
the physical disability in spite of which he has acted upon 
this principle through life. Defective eyesight obliged him, 
even in undergraduate days, to depend for most of his reading 
and writing upon the help of readers and secretaries. Given 
this help, it is easy to understand how much more regularly 
the commonplace-book would be kept than by a person 
depending only on his own eyes, however competent. It 
is a great merit of this lecture that it descends to 
practical particulars, even to the naming of the four 
books every girl should take care to begin her library 
with on leaving school. The death of Mrs. Craven happened 
during the period covered by these volumes; and a tribute to 
the character of her who had been for so many years a source 
of good and great inspiration to the lecturer finds a natural 
place in it. We have quoted much, but have left much that 
was tempting unnoticed. Somewhere Sir Mountstuart 
alludes in passing to a person whose acquaintance we should 
much like to make, “a professor of wise ignorance.” In the 
same university there must be at least one chair for the 
“professor of necessary omission.” 





THE SWORD-* 

Captain Hutton’s book is less a treatise on the sword 
than a history of those who have used it; it may best be 
described as an anthology of the duel. Perforce dis- 
connected, and not too well put together, it contains a 
mass of interesting material, and it gives in one shape or 
another a pretty full account of a curious institution. 

The duel, which we associate especially with France or 
Italy, was probably derived from the barbarous North. Nor 


| did it at the outset touch the point of honour. It was rather 
| an appeal from the judgment of man to the judgment of an 


all-wise Providence. The ordeal by duel, in fact, was a 
rough-and-ready kind of justice with a divine sanction. If 
a man had been wronged by his neighbour he challenged 
him to mortal combat, he accepted the result without ques- 
tion, and if death did not accompany defeat the gallows 
awaited the miscreant who was worsted in the fray. And as 
became an affair of justice, the duel was solemnly arranged and 
solemnly attended. The King, who permitted it, commonly 
witnessed it with all his Court, so that it was often a 
stately pageant. Such a duel is that, described by Captain 
Hutton, which took place in 1549 between the Baron d’Aguerre 
and the Lord of Fendilles. Henri I. of France forbade 
it, but the Due de Bouillon granted the lists in his own 
country, and the battle took place at Sedan. The cause of 
quarrel is immaterial, and the duel is chiefly remarkable for 
the truculence which inspired the Lord of Fendilles to prepare 
a gibbet and a fire for his adversary when he should have van- 
quished him. But pride had its fall; the Baron d’Aguerre was 
victorious, the gibbet was never used, and we are left with a 
strange comment upon the manners of the fifteenth century. 
More remarkable still, because it lies outside the rules of 
chivalry, is the fight between two tailors, also described by 
Captain Hutton. These persons, two common journeymen, 
were not permitted any other weapons than wooden clubs and 
triangular shields, and were compelled by strict ordinance 
to fight to the death. As they entered the lists they 
cut an odd figure. They were shaved and bare-footed. 
Their nails were pared, and their leathern clothes were 
tightly sewn upon them. Before they began to fight they 
demanded grease, wood-ashes, and sugar,—grease for the 
besmearing of their garments, wood-ashes that their hands 
might be the better able to hold their clubs, and sugar to allay 
thirst. The fight, of course, was a piece of crude brutality; 
the victor tore out the eyes of his victim, and flung him 
over the stockade for the hangman to finish on his gibbet. 
But as the knights became more skilled in the manage- 
ment of their weapons, the duel took on a finer court- 








liness. And presently, the ordeal being forgotten, it was 
© Tho Sitoelant the Conturies. Dy AUtred Untton, P.S.4. Loudon: Grant 
Richards. [15s 
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practised for its own sake or for the point of honour. 
Knights travelled Europe up and down for pure love of the 
combat, ready with a cynical nonchalance to engage any 


adversary on any pretext. As often as not the weapons were 
harmless, and the duel a mere contest of skill; but in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries life was so cheaply held 
that any excuse was good enough for a mortal combat. 
And not only did the principals engage; the seconds and 
any friends who might. be in the neighbourhood were 
glad enough to take a hand. So in France and Italy the 
duel became a pest. As Napoleon said, the best duellists 


are the worst soldiers, and France and Italy were at 
one moment in danger of losing their best fighting 
men. The supreme type, of course, is Cyrano de Bergerac, 
who found an insult in every man’s demeanour. To 
look at him was an impertinence, not to look at 


him was neglect; and when Cyrano, who must not be con- | 


fused with the hero of a popular play, had no quarrel of 
his own, he espoused the quarrels of his friends. The fashion 
became so deadly in France that from 1598 to 1608 more than 
eight thousand gentlemen perished in single combat. No wonder 
Kings and statesmen grappled with the evil. 
his gallows,and Louis XIV. with his court of honour, checked 
this march of organised assassination, and the action of 
Louis XIV. was in later times imitated by Napoleon. 
time, many heroic battles were fought. The Duc de Guise, 
for instance, defended the honour of Henri IV. in the court- 
yard of the Louvre against; Bassompierre, and we are surprised 
that Captain Hutton has overlooked the splendid duel which 
resulted. Still nobler the in which 
Adinirable Crichton overcame his adversary at the Court of 
Mzntua with three blows so accurately disposed that they 
formed the angles of an isosceles triangle, and history does 
not contain a better fought or a better told battle than this. 
But the lust of fighting is eternal, and it is still impossible 


tichelieu with 


ye 


was encounter 


to read Captain Hutton’s anthology without a thrill and | 


without a regret. 


With the Restoration the duel, now fought with the rapier, | 
came to England, and ran into even worse excesses than France | 


herself had witnessed. The point of honour was so easily 
touched that friends flew willingly to arms. Pepys tells us 
the story of the duel between Sir H. Bellares and Tom Porter. 
They were the best of friends, and it is “ worth remembering,” 
says Pepys, “the silliness of the quarrel, which is a kind of 
emblem of the general complexion of the whole kingdom at 
present.” Said Sir H. Bellares: “I would have you know I 
never quarrel, but I strike.” Tom Porter answered: “Strike! 
I would I could see the man in England that durst give me 
a blow.” 
Porter saw his best friend mortally wounded. Well might 
Pepys say that it was “a kind of emblem of the kingdom.” 
And the duel died in England of its own folly. No institution | 
can thrive if it be an opportunity for brutality, though 

it lingered awhile after it was discredited by Lord Mohun. 

The pistol killed it, yet despite its deadliness the duel’s | 
vitality was so strong that the Duke of Wellington hesitated 

to suppress it. 
home in democratic France, where Napoleon forbade the | 


Strangely enough, it has found its last 


uppeal to arms, and where we might expect nothing 
but the stern logic of revolutionary politics. But the 
duel as practised in modern France is a mere symbol. 


It is fought, not @ mort, but aw premier sang, and none save 
the inexperienced is likely to be much the worse for it. 
AS itis practised to-day, it is a safeguard against scur- 


vility’"and an incentive’ to good manners. It is tire- 
ome to rise’ early in the morning, to drive to 4a 
remote suburb, and to come home with a seratch on 


the avant-bras. The penalty is not heavy, but it is incon- 
venient, and it is possible that this symbol of a duel saves 
much ill-temper and some recrimination. And yet all public | 
‘yéecrimination is not saved, if we may judge by the news- 
“papers, whose writers, however, are for the most part outside 
the code. M. de Cassagnac, whose courage is incontestable, 
has declared that he will no longer meet his man, and he has 
every right to decline the combat. And what man of honour 
“would face M. Rochefort on the terrain? Surcly nonce, even 
‘if M. Rochefort were himself willing to confront an adversary. 
However, the ceremonial of the duel in France has something 


to rewwmmend it. In the fiyet place, no svoner have the 
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Mean- | 


the | 


And so they went straightway upon the field, and | 


| not be possible. 


| he makes these e¢ 
| for those to whom they may seem strange and perplexing. 





seconds espoused the quarrel than the mouths of the prin. 
cipals are closed, and thus much argument is saved. And then 
though the danger be nothing, the comportment of the prin. 
cipals upon the field is a test of courage and good feeling, So 
that, while it is easy to laugh at a bloodless contest, it ig also 
easy to acknowledge that it needs some bravery to face an 
adversary armed with a naked sword in the early morning, But 
publicity is killing the duel in France, as it is killing many 
another ancient institution. Honour cannot be satisfied in 
the presence of a kodak, and presently the duel will be merely 
a question of archwology. Such it is already in the eyes 
of Captain Hutton, who out of interesting materials has put 
together a book in which antiquaries may find both pleasure 
and profit. 








THE HIGHER CRITICISM.* 
Wuart this excellent little book chiefly wants to complete its 
usefulness is a more detailed illustration by example. We do 
not say that Professor Nash is to blame for not supplying it, 


The limits of space within which he was bound to keep hin. 
self forbade, it is obvious, that he should attempt it. Yet to 
the uninstructed—or shall we say the non-expert ?—readoy 
much that is both true and apposite will remain, to say the 
] Ele tells us, for instance, that Baur 

and developed the suggestion of Semler and 
regarding the opposition between Jewish and 
Pauline Christianity.” It would have been very useful—foy 
some readers it is almost necessary—to exemplify this general 
statement by giving, atleast in outline, Baur’s treatment of the 
| passages which he supposed to bear out his theory. Another 
characteristic position of Baur was to deny the Pauline author. 
ship of the Pastoral Epistles. These he declared to be com- 
positions of the second century. A note, giving a synopsis of the 
argument under the headings of vocabulary, style, and matter, 
would have been instructive. But it is clear that this could 
not have been done. In both these instances the examples 
would have much exceeded in bulk the statements which they 
would have illustrated. Could room be found in the series— 
the book belongs to the series of * New Testament Hand. 
books "—for a supplementary volume? Another thing that 
we desiderate is a clearer drawing out of the distinction 
between the Higher and the Lower Criticism. 
say that the Lower is the criticism of the text, the Higher 
' that of the subject-matter; but the very definiteness of the 
statement is misleading. Practically, the two things run very 


east, somewhat 


up 


vacue, 
* took 


Paullus 


It is easy to 


much into each other. It is necessary to remember that the 
Lower is very apt to intrude itself into the province of the 
Higher. It is very eas) 
writer did say to speculating on what he should have said. The 
theory, for instance, of a Western and Alexandrian text can 
| hardly be kept quite clear of considerations that concern sub- 
ject-matter. It is not easy, to take an example, to estimate the 
textual value of the Codex Beze without taking into account 
Taking 
an example from another region of study, we might say that 
the textual criticism which Bentley exercised upon Horace 


, to pass from considering what a 





thines that concern Church history and theology. 


was in large degree 2 trespass beyond the bounds of its 
province. It would have 
been useful to see them approximately drawn,—imore would 
rain, we find no fault with Professor Nash. 


For bounds there are and must be. 


We do not know that his space could have been more profitably 
occupied than it is. 

Our author takes. and is right, we think, in taking, a 
hich line. He speaks of the “ divine right” to criticise 
which belongs to the Chirches of the Higher Criticism. 
He declares that its only defence is “by showing that 


But 


aims without arrogance, and with sympathy 


the history of our religion has made it inevitable.” 
] 


For he takes account of the dangers to which Bible-study 
is liable, dangers for those who follow it and for those to 
whose convictions it seems to be hostile :-— 

“4 sober-minded scholar cannot think without pain of the 
many devout souls who cry out,—when criticism shatters some 
old statement or view,—‘ They have taken away my Lord, andl 
know not where they have laid him.’ ‘No matter how erroncous 
the statement may have -been or imperfect the view, the. pain 
infli:ted by its destruction. must. needs bring. grief: ta the 








* The History of the Higher Criticisin of tho New Testumint. “By Heniy'S. 
Neeb, Louden: Mavwilliy aad Uv. Ou. 
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destroyer. A youthful critic may take pleasure in the use of 
his apparatus, even a8 a young surgeon delights to use his instru- 
ments upon the human body. And sincere Christians, ripe in 
faith, see things most dear to them, and to many generations of 
helievers before them, handled as intellectual playthings, or at 
pest as a chemist handles elements in his laboratory. The 
academic thinker is not infr.quently far away from the body of 
the people, and through sheer lack of imagination cannot realise 
the grief and alarm that criticism is causing. But upon scholars 
who keep their hearts as well as their heads, these things weigh 
heavily.” 

We have had occasion more than once to say something of the 
same kind. Some critics certainly lay themselves open'to the 
reprozch of using a treatment which is unieeling, if noi 
wanton. It seems to be their delight omnia cn peius inter- 
pretari. The “sacred” writer is more hardly dealt with 
than the “ profane.” This is, perhaps, an inevitable reaction 
from the unreasoning idolatry of the past, and the less 
defensible obscurantism of the present, but it is not the 
less injurious and lamentable. 


The earliest form of Bible-study was, as Professor Nash 
argues with much force, the processes of thought which ended 
in the formation of the Canon. Some of the New Testament 
books, we can hardly doubt, occupied their position of accept- 
ance from the earliest time. But there must have been much 
scope for criticism before the final choice was made. ‘The 
word “ Antilegomena,” for instance, suggests a series of con- 
troversies of which we catch only an occasional glimpse. In 
the end, the general judgment of the Christian world pre- 
yailed. And this judgement, it may be remarked by the 
way, stands substantially confirmed by the latest research. 
The Canon, as a whole, has suffered but very little loss. We 
do not mean that all the Pauline Epistles are as unanimously 
received as the four which even Baur accepted, or that the 
Pastoral Epistles would receive as many critical suffrages as 
Colossians and Ephesians. Nor has the same secure position 
been accorded to the Fourth Gospel as to the Second. But 
on the whole the genuineness of the Canonical books is 
commonly conceded, whatever may be said of their authority. 
The Second Epistle of Peter is, perhaps, the only document 
which is more seriously questioned than it was fifty years 
ago. That the criticism of what was, in one sense, an un- 
critical age should have reached conclusions so firm is a 
surprise, but only to those who cannot conceive of a guiding 
Power. 


This necessary work accomplished, the faculties which had 
heen employed in doing it suffered an eclipse. This did not 
come at once. Jerome was a great critic. He wished, 
indeed, if his own rhetorical account of the matter is to be 
received, to cut himself off from the secular learning which 
forms part of a ecritie’s equipment, but he could not do it, 
What he had learnt he could not forget, or cease to use. But 
with the sixth century a change began. The knowledge of 
Greek became rarer and rarer. The Latin of the Vulgate 
stood for the original, a language which it was uncommon, 
and at last even dangerous, to know. “ Ignorance, piety, and 
habit, a mighty triumvirate,” combined to make men content 
with this uncritical position. And from the worse side of 
human nature there came the help of indolence. As Professor 
Nash well puts it :— 

“There 1s a well-known kind of sloth that gladly finds an 
asylum in religion. So subtly do the noble and base elements in 
humanity intermingle, that the holiest things are sometimes 
made the cloak and cover for the meanest. Piety often stands 
hard by mental laziness. So the ignprance and inertia of the 
period; using the noble-name of religion, accumulated upon the 
sacred text a great mass of traditions, coming indeed from various 
sources, yet all claiming the bighest authority, even the authority 
of Holy Writ. The monks of Sinai; in course of time, placed 
withih éasy walking’ distance ‘of their monastery all the sacred 
sites associated with the. giving of the Law.” . 
That last illustration is admirably forcible.) It was ‘thus 
and by other correlated processes in religious life and thought 
hat criticism became necessary. Then we are told how it 
bécame possible. The‘Reformation was, in a way, the moving 
cause. But the effect had to wait. The Protestant Churches 
even exaggerated the isolation of Scripture. “The Bible 
without note or comment,” though a watchword invented 


the armour. Still, the sixteenth century really opened the 
way for the work which the eighteenth was to begin, the 
nineteenth to carry on, and the twentieth, we hope, to crown 
with a concordat between reason and reverence. 

In the second half of his book (chaps.6-11) Professor Nash 
traces the history of criticism from Semler (b. 1725)—he 
refuses the title of “Father of Modern Biblical Study” to 
Simon, a Roman Catholic divine (d. 1712)—down to the 
present time. Here we must leave him. With- the reserva- 
tions made at the beginning of this notice, we welcome his 
book as all that it should be. It will help, we believe, to the 
end for which all, whatever their standpoint. will join in 
prayer, “that the Word of the Lord may have free course 
and be vlorified.” 


SIR HENRY COLVILE ON THE WAR* 

WE are glad that Sir Henry Colvile has published this book. 
In the first place, it sets forth his case temperately and fully 
without the injudicious appeals of the former discussion. In 
the second place, it is a record of the deeds of his men, who, 
he thinks, have suffered unjustly by his condemnation. And. 
most important reason of all, it is in itself an excellent piece 
of writing. The author of The Land of the Nile Springs has a 
gift of vivid picture-making, and the true art of the ob- 
server, while the writing throughout is terse and nervous 
English. The point of view, too, is valuable, for General 
Colvile commanded a division and saw things on a different 
scale from the private or the war correspondent. As a 
military history the book is, of course, a piece of special 
pleading, an ex parte statement, but as a personal narrative 
it is comparatively little cumbered with discussions. Up to 
Sannah’s Post, indeed, it is a straightforward tale, chiefly 
occupied with the gallantry of his men, and though in the later 
chapters the difficulties of his task are recounted at length 
and his own reading of instructions dwelt upon, yet the 
author has kept on the whole loyally to his intention, and told 
us rather of his soldiers than of himself. For this reason, 
quite apart from its controversial interest, we welcome 
General Colvile’s contribution to the literature of the war. 


The Ninth Division did not come into being till 
February 10th, 1900, but the author commanded the Guards 
Brigade from Belmont to Magersfontein. He sketches very 
clearly and briefly the nature of the movements in each fight, 
3elmont, he says, was a “soldiers’ battle,” in the sense that 
the men did for themselves what no general would have dared 
to ask of them; “ but unlike most soldiers’ battles, it had not 
the drawback of being due to somebody's mistake.” In those 
days every officer had theories, but all were soon to be rudely 
shattered by the discovery that novel conditions had arisen 
which did not come within any instructions. But the men con- 
tinued to fight the hopeless battle with the old uncomplaning 
English persistence. General Colvile thus describes a move- 
ment of the Grenadiers :— 

“JT had often thought that at home we did not practise rear- 
euard actions enough, but if Crabbe and his men hat been doing 
nothing else all their lives they could not have carried it out 
more neatly. As soon as they began to move, the enemy’s guns 
turned most of their attention to them, and at times Crabbe’s 
lines could hardly be seen through the dust; bat when we did 
sev them they were strolling quietly along in slow time, utterly 
unconcerned, alternate files halting and faving the enemy, while 
the others retired to a fre-h position, in which they halted till 
the advanced files had passed through them. In Hye Park the 
movemeut would have been called perfect; at Aldershot it would 
have been said that it was too regular and slow; at Mazersfontein 
it, at all events, showed the Boers that if the British soldier does 
not mean to hurry, it -is not easy to make him do so. One of 
them had said of George Nugent at the Modder River fight: ‘ He 
rides about on his —— old white horse, and don’t care a: 
and just says, ‘“lét ‘the -shoot.’? Whether~my aide-de 
tamp was correctly reported or not I do. not know—perhaps he 
looked it more than said it; and every man of the Grenadiers 
looked it so-thoroughly as they sauntered across that mile of 








shell,swept plain, that, thinking of the story, I could almost hear 


a murmur from the ranks of, ‘ let the —— shoot.’” 

Next came the formation of the Ninth Division, composed 
of Macdonald’s Highland Brigade (Black Watch, Argyll and 
Sutherland, Seaforths, and Highland Light Infantry) and 





later on for other purposes, expresses in a way their position, 
They used the Bible for offence and defence in their perennial 
‘ontroversy with Rome, and they were bound not to blunt 


| 
| 
the edge of the weupon, or diminish the imjpeuctiubility of | 


Smith-Dorrien’s Nineteenth Brigade (Shropshires, Gordons, 
Duke of Cambridge’s Light Infantry, and the Canadians): 
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The march to Paardeberg followed, and General Colvile’s 
men had a share in the unsuccessful attempt to rush the 
trenches which Lord Kitchener ordered. In the description 
of the action a curious fact is noted. ‘“ What men are able to 
do, the Highlanders did; but there seems to be sume law 
which fixes the exact amount of thinning which a body of 
civilised men can stand. A battalion will advance withaut a 
waver, under a storm of bullets, up to a certain point; on 
reaching that point it is possible that the enemy's fire may 
have slackened, but if the gaps in the ranks are too big it 
will halt.” We suppose that the word “civilised” is the key 
of the explanation. A body of undisciplined men might go 
on till the last perished; a highly disciplined regiment, in 
which the instirct of corporateness is strongly developed, will 
stop perforce when their solidarity is reduced to vanishing 
point. The instinct of the mass will overpower any private 
intentions. Among other interesting facts, General Colvile 
tells us that in his opinion the work of the Royal Canadians 
on the morning of February 27th put Cronje at our mercy, 
whether he had wished to surrender or not. 


From Paardeberg begins the record of disaster and the 
contentious part of the book. At Poplar Grove the Ninth 
Division, in spite of great bravery, proved unable to prevent 
the escape of a large force of the enemy. Then came Bloem- 
fontein, and then the disaster at Sannah’s Post, which is the 
central point of the charge against General Colvile. He re- 
counts the facts of that day in extreme detail, accounting for 
every half-hour, but the main features are very simple. He 
was instructed to march in the early morning to Waterval’s 
Drift. When he arrived at Boesman’s Kop he heard that 
Broadwood had been cut up, had lost his guns, and was now 
forming up about two miles off. Instead of going to him, he 
merely sent a message demanding his presence. Broadwood 
replied that he was too tired to move, and General Colvile 
thereupon gave up hope of retaking the guns and marched 
off north to the Modder Drift. His defence is that it was 
Broaudwood’s business to come to him, that to have pushed on 
with his infantry would have done no good, and that it was 
really the wisest policy to attempt to cut the enemy’s line of 
retreat. The real blame, he makes it clear, in his opinion, 
lies with the superior authorities for not sending him 
to Waterval’s Drift the night before, and not sending French 
with his cavalry sooner. We omit many of the lesser points, 
but we are hound to confess that on the simple question of 
soldierly or unsoldierly conduct General Colvile makes out a 
strong case for himself. At the worst he says his action was 
a small mistake, arising from an extreme care for his men 
and a perhaps undue sense of the difficulties of the enterprise: 
Clearly Lord Roberts thought otherwise, for after Sannah's 
Post General Colvile found that his foree slowly dwindled 
away, and that Ian Hamilton, who accompanied him, his 
junior in every way, commanded a much larger body. It was 
a difficult position, and he pays a generous compliment to 
General Hamilton’s tact and consideration. Supplies became 
a painful question, orders from headquarters mystified him, 
and his Yeomanry escort did not turn up in time. Then 
came Lindley and the disastrous resolution which sacrificed 
Colonel Spragge. On this point we think that General Colvile 
ean scarcely be blamed in view of the explanation which 
he offers. He did not know that Colonel Spragge believed 
that he had sent for him, and he was unaware that his 
arrival at Heilbron on the date fixed, which was the purpose 
of his forced march, was unimportant; and the telegram 
sent from Lindley on May 23rd can only be explained as a 
Boer ruse. At Heilbron the division was broken up, and, in 
General Colvile’s words, Lord Roberts showed “thorough 
disapproval of his work.” 

It is a melancholy book, great as is its non-contentious 
interest, for it is still, in effect, the apology of a general of 
approved skill and courage for certain acts whereon his 
judgment. differs from that of his superior officers. ‘“ The 
worst of war,’ said the Staff officer whom be quotes, ‘is that 
onecannot try things both ways”; and the consequence of taking 
the wrong way in war is serious, and rightly serious, for any 
commander. It is not our province to criticise General 
Colvile’s defence, though we welcome gladly his generous 
vindication of his men. 
an error of judgment on which he was condemned, considering 
Lord Roberts’s well-known fairness and toleration, We do 





We cannot believe that it was merely | 


eee 
not know the facts beyond the ordinary reports, but ag these 
stand they show him confronted by great difficulties, with 
insufficient supplies, defective information, and inadequate 
forces. He did not choose to attempt the impossible, and on 
this, he says, he was condemned. There is, of course 
another side to all this, and in time we may hope to hear it 
But from this volume we have received the impression that 
the author, for all his cleverness and courage, must have been 
a somewhat distressing subordinate. He seems to us 
inclined to fuss over the inevitable accidents of a erent 
war, to expect arrangements to be flawless, and in om of 
a breakdown to show a lack of enterprise in meeting it, 
It would seem, too, from the pedantically minute examination 
of Colonel Spragge’s message on p. 183, that he was inclined 
to forget sometimes the common duty between different partsof 
the army. In this particular case the hesitation may haye 
been justified, but it seems to indicate a too literal and self. 
centred spirit. 

On the whole, we adhere, and should advise our readers to 
adhere, to the view we have expressed above,—namely, that 
we cannot enter into the details of the controversy, but must 
be content with the fact that Lord Roberts, who is fair. 
minded and tolerant to a fault, and who had all the facts not 
only before him but within his own field of vision, came to the 
conclusion that General Colvile had not the qualities which fit 
him for high command,—for that is what the decision comes 
to. Of course that is not a decision which General Colvile 
can be expected to accept with satisfaction, but it is absurd tc 
talk as if it were cruel or vindictive, and so forth. If Lord 
Roberts, having formed the opinion that General Colvile was 
not fit for high command, had continued to employ General 
Colvile, he, indeed, would have been worthy of condemnation 
of the severest kind. Command in the field is a matter 
too terribly serious to be trifled about, nor can war be treated 
as a game where kindliness and consideration for other 
people’s feelings are the chief objects to be aimed at. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

Mr. Puiwip STERNE follows the new fashion, or convention, of 
choosing an eminently unheroic hero. The central figure of 
his awkwardly named story is not only the son of a bargee, 
but he starts life on his own account as a moneylender, and 
for a good many years practises that unromantic calling with 
allthe rigour of the game. By the time the story proper 
begins Benjamin Lugwell has turned his back on semi- 
bankrupt borrowers and shed the slough of the usurer to 
blossom forth into a banker. With a change of status anda 
new set of clients he has abandoned his old methods, 
Where he once fawned and bullied he now pursues a 
course of consistent conciliation. Thus at fifty, a widower 
with one son, we find him so far mellowed by _ pros- 
perity and the desire to stand well with his neigh: 
bours as to contract a sentimental second marriage with 
a featherbrained fashionable girl of half his age. His 
generosity towards his wife is ill requited, for she encourages 
a philandering tame cat of the name of Carew, who ultimately 
shows his claws in a most unexpected manner. For Carew, 
believing his father to have been ruined by Lugwell in his 
moneylending days, attempts to assassinate him, and is only 
thwarted by the opportune intervention of the banker's son. 
The remainder of the narrative is devoted to the recital of 
further acts of magnanimity on the part of the ex-usurer, 
who dies in something like the odour of sanctity, after his 
selfish wife has abseonded with her qnly child. Mr. Leopold 
Lugwell is an ingenious and elaborate study of the humanising 
effects of success and social ambition on a nature primarily 
guided by the instinct of acquisition, but we own to having 
found it more curious than convincing. 

A deep affection for the Venice of to-day, fortified ly 
a patient and intelligent study of the history of be: 
elorious past, has enabled Mrs. Turnbull to give u 
in The Golden Book of Venice a charming, if some: 

© 1.) Mr, Leopold Tugwell; his Birth and Upbringing. By Philip Steree. 
London: W. Blackwood and Sons. [6s.]—=(2.) The Golden Book of Venve 
By Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull. New York : The Century Company.— 
(3.) The Aristocrats. London: John Lane. [6s.]——(4.) The Good Red Earth. 
By Eden Phillpotts. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. [s. 6d.J)——(6.) 
Pacijico. By John Randal. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [68.]— 
(6.) The Eternal Choice. By E. H. Cooper. London: C, A. Pearson. f63,|— 
(7.) The Curious Career of Roderick Camphell. By Jean N. Mellwraith. London: 
Constable and Co, ‘|-—(8.) Mrs. Vusygrave—and her Husband. By Richard 
Marsh. London 3s. Cd. 
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John Long. 
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what idealised, picture of that stirring episode in which 
Sarpi was the protagonist of intellectual freedom against the 
sretensions of the Vatican. The figure of Marina, the glass- 
worker's saintly daughter, who marries a Venetian noble, and 
in the conflict with Rome is torn in two between loyalty to 
her creed and allegiance to her husband, is finely conceived 
and portrayed with much delicacy. The descriptive passages 
are excellent, and the whole hook is marked by much refine- 
ment of thought and characterisation. What we miss, how- 
ever, is an adequate presentation of the mixture of culture and 
ruthlessness, the véré?: in the Machiavellian sense, which was 
sy marked a feature in Italian life during the period under con- 
sideration. But no one who has visited Venice can fail to 
appreciate the skill and sympathy with which Mrs, Turnbull 
tas handled her theme. : 

There is a good deal of cleverness and a good deal of dubious 
aastein The Aristocrats, which purports to be the account, given 
in letters, of a certain Lady Helen Pole’s visit to the Adiron- 
dacks in the company of her invalid brother and elder sister. 
Bertie, the brother, a consumptive Duke, has been ordered to 
try the pure air of Boulder Lake as a last resource, and a Mr. 
Rogers, one of Lady Helen’s numerous admirers—she is 
lovely and twenty-six—lends his camp for the occasion. The 
humours of this al fresco life furnish the pleasantest 
moments inthe book. ‘There isan amusing episode in which a 
policeman, who acts as porter on the arrival of the visitors, 
refuses a shilling with the remark, “ You'll find we can help a 


where the enterprising concession-hunter finds himself 
confronted with various embarrassing manifestations of 
medixvalism. The plot is far too complicated to be even 
sketched in a short notice, but we may content ourselves 
with saying that the author shows ingenuity and energy alike 
in contriving his entanglements and in extricating his hero 
from their midst. The circumstances in which Captain 
Charlton is forced to assume the rdle of brigand-chief, and 
the results of that choice, are exciting enough to satisfy 
the most voracious appetite for perilous adventure amid 
picturesque surroundings. 

The Eternal Choice is a curiously mixed specimen of the 
theological novel, The hero, Reginald Fanshawe, is a young 
Oxford man, the favourite nephew of an enormously wealthy 
philanthropist of pronounced Evangelical views. Himself a 
convinced believer, he falls in love with the daughter of an 
agnostic professor, and is confronted with the alternative of sacri- 
ficing either his lady-love or £90,000 a year. True love carries the 
day, and in the long run Fiinshawe is rewarded for his fidelity 
by regaining the goodwill of his uncle, and witnessing the 
gradual abandonment by his wife of her agnostic attitude. 





The story is told in the lively, discursive, spasmodic style 
that Mr. Cooper affects, and the intersection of widely diver- 


| gent strata of modern life—intellectual, fashionable, earnest, 


and self-indulgent—produces a somewhat chaotic impression, 


| Mr. Cooper is distinctly on the side of the angels, but his 


lady out here for nothing,’ and finally shakes hands at part- 


ing. Then there is a “help,” who declares that she must 
leave them, as it makes her flesh crawl to say “ Your Grace” 
and not eat with the family, but admits that she would like to 
speak toa“ Dook ” first. Another phase of American society is 


cleverly drawn in the circle of American authors, whose desire 


to he aristocratic—hence the title of the book—z.c., “ elegantly 
correct and proper,” meets scant favour with Lady Helen; 
indeed, it must be admitted that both she and her brother 


ure outspoken to the verge of coarseness. We are not, theretore, | 
surprised when, wearying of this rarefied atmosphere of pro- | 


priety, Lady Helen accepts the invitation of another 
American suitor to visit his sister at Chipmunk Lake. 
liven these letters. A Mrs. Coward seems inclined to annex 
Lady Helen's chief admirer, and when rejoins the 
debilitated Duke, now in much improved health, she finds the 
same “hideously attractive” lady has taken possession of 
him. The end of the book is somewhat obscure. The 
Countess of Edge and Ross, to whom the letters are ad- 
dressed, is afflicted by an unpleasing husband, but on the 
last page she telegraphs that he is dead and that she is 
coming over to join her friend in America. At any rate, we 
ure spared the contest between the Peeress and the American 
lady for the tuberculous Duke. The Aristocrats, in fine, falls 
rather between two stools. It is clever without being exhila- 
rating, and candid without being outrageous, or, let us say, 
“ Elizabethan.” 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts is faithful to the West Country in his 
new story, a wholesome and unpretending romance of rural 
life amid the Devon orchards where the cider springs from 
the “red earth.” The secret of Sibella’s gentle parentage and 
the impasse created by her engagement to a farmer's son 
form the sentimental interest of the plot of Zhe Good Red 
Eurth, while by way of humorous relief we have the charac- 
teristic talk of old Thomasin and the oily eloquence of the 
pedlar-parson, Alpheus Newte. Altogether this pleasant 
picture of Devenshire life some fifty years back may be 
cordially recommended on its own merits. To the present 
reviewer it proved 2 most admirable corrective to the impres- 
sions created by the study in emancipated decadence noted 
above, 


she 


In the old-fashioned romance of incident, the hero was 
primarily impelled ly chivalrous motives and achieved 
uffluence only by accident. It is characteristic of the times 
we live in that the prime object of the hero of Pacijico, « 
spirited tale of contemporary adventure, should be financial. 
Yet Quixotry is so mixed up with self-interest in the wild-cat 
scheme on which he embarks that the susceptibilities of the 
idealist are not likely to suffer from the perusal of this lively 
fantasy. The scene is laid almost entirely in the imaginary 


logic is not very cogent, nor is his advocacy invariably 
discreet. 

Though Rory Campbell, as he tells us, is a Jacobite with 
Jacobites, a Whig with Whigs, an Indian with Indians, and 
an American with Americans, yet he is so kindly, humorous, 
and courageous that we find him a most engaging : com- 
panion wherever he goes. In the Forty-five he and his 
nephew “Touzle-tap” are members of the Edinburgh Town 
Guard, They join the Pretender’s forces, and after many 
strange adventures part company for a time, Rory having 
mounted an English officer's horse, which carries him straight 
into the lines of theenemy. “Touzle-tap” has a tendresse for 
a‘ bonny wee leddy ” named Ellice McLean, whose brother pays 


| forfeit with his life for his likeness to the Pretender; but Ellice 
Here various lively episodes, adventures, and flirtations en- | 





marries Hector Buchanan, a brother-officer of her lover's, andthe 


| war being over, Rory and his nephew set out for America in 


” 


search of his sister Jean, “'Touzle-tap’s” mother. The second 
part of The Curious Career of Roderick Campbell treats of 


| the perils of uncle and nephew amid Red Indians, Canadians, 


and Frenchmen, Rory turning medicine man—to save his 
skin—and later on becoming a fur merchant, while “ Touzle- 


tap,’ falling into the hands of the French, accepts a com- 
| mission in their Army. 


After the death of Hector Buchanan 
his widow and children go to live with Rory’s sister Jean, the 
widow of a wealthy Dutchman, and finally the patriarchal 
devotion of “Touzle-tap,’ alias Captain G. Forsyth, is 
rewarded by the hand of his “ bonny wee leddy.” Lovers 
of the adventurous historical romance will find that Miss 
Mellwraith gives them an excellent run for their money. 

Mrs. Musgrave—and her Husband is a powerful and painful 
story. But it is nota ‘new book, only a new edition, brought 
out by another publisher, of the volume which appeared half- 


| a-dozen years ago in the “ Pioneer Series ” of Mr. Heinemann, 





Republic of Santa Celestina, an island in the Mediterranean, | images, gathered from the lips of the common people.” 


We mention these facts as there is no indication of them in 
the present issue. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





MR. YEATS’S POEMS. 

In his newly published volume of Poems (‘I’. Fisher Unwin, 
7s. 6d.) Mr. W. B. Yeats gives us a revised reprint of the lyrics 
and plays published in three separate volumes (1888, 1591, and 
1894), and subsequently in one volume in 1895 and 1893. The 
additions are hardly of suflicient magnitude to warrant 
criticism, but the preface calls for a few words of comment, 
Mr. Yeats’s criticism on the fyranny of stage realism is excellent, 
and there is an eloquent and interesting passage in which he defines 
his aim as the desire to “add to that majestic heraldry of the 
poets, that great and complicated inheritance of images which 
written literature has substituted for the greater and mor» 
complex inheritance of spoken tradition, some new heraldic 
This 
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is interesting and significant, but when Mr. Yeats goes on to 
say that “one writes poetry for a few careful readers,” one 
would like a little more light to be thrown on the meaning 
of the word “careful.” He certainly does not write for scholars, 
or he would not talk of the “ H+ speredes” [sic], or print in his notes 
pages of French teeming with misprintsand mistakes in punctua- 
tion. (Even in the body of the book, two poems, those on 
p. 121—the beautiful “ Rose of the World ”—and p. 124, end with 
a comma instead of a full-stop.) ‘The notes again are marked by 
a deliberate vagueness that amounts to affectation,—e.g., “ Orchil. 
—A Fomoroh and a sorceress, if I remember rightly. I forget 
whatever I may have once known about her.” We should not 
have dwelt on these blemishes were it not that Mr. Yeats himself 
lays such stress in the preface on the revision of these poems. 
Mr. Yeats may consider the duty of transcribing French correctly 
beneath his dignity, but it is surely the business of the publisher 
in such a case to come to the rescue of his author, Obscurity of 
thought or expression is another matter altogether. The advice 
of an ancient sage to his pupils was oxdricov, and the advice has 
been followed with success by pocts and thinkers in all ages. 
But it is not essential to the “majestic heraldry” of poetry to 
spell “ douze” donze, “ce” se, “eut” ent, “ cuvres’”’ ouvres, to 
substitute commas for full-stops, or to Icave out the latter 
altogether. 








SANITY OF MIND. 

Sanity of Mind. By David F. Lincoln, M.D, (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 5s.)—This is a work of an increasing class, dealing as 
it does with the sad and seamy side of our civilisation. We are 
paying an immense price for that civilisation, and the question 
comes as to whether that price can be reduced. Dr. Lincoln, an 
American physician, thinks it can. He faces the facts, not only 
of insanity properly so-called, but of the weak, aimless mind, 
joined to a feeble bodily organisation, and he says that the out- 
look may be regarded in a fairly optimistic spirit. One cannot 
help feeling, however, that the basic ideas which he sets forth 
as furnishing the right conditions for a healthy mind are not by 
any means in complete harmony with the conditions of modern 
industrial life. The keynote of the book may be summed up in 
one word,—spontaneity, ‘T'o develop that in every human being 
should be the end of physical and mental education. Every 
human being a spontaneous self-governing unit,—that is Dr. 
Lincoln’s ideal. But on the other hand our industries tend to 
make of men machines, while our increasing town life prevents 
the average man from enjoying that kind of early training 
which is here recommended as conducive to sanity. It is here 
that this otherwise excellent work fails, in that it does not, like 
Dr. Poore’s “ Rural Hygiene,” e.g., show what physical conditions 
are bound up with good health. At the same time, there are 
many good suggestions as to the treatment of the feeble in mind 
and in body. More might have been said about diet, but what is 
said is judicious. Perhaps the central idea in the book as to the 
treatment of the partially sane is that their minds and hands 
should be constantly employed with such light work as they are 
capable of doing. More reliance is placed on mental and moral 
than on purely bodily treatment, 2nd the rousing of the torpid 
and self-centred spirits of the invalid is rightly insisted on. For 
the sake of the future, marriage of unfit persons is deprecated to 
a degree that some perhaps would he inclined to consider as 
extreme. We agree, however, that perfect frankness before 
marriage is right and necessary. Altogether a wholesome work, 
scientific, practical, and humane. 








CONGREGATIONAL INDEPENDENCY IN SCOTLAND. 

A History of Congregational Independency in Scotland. By 
James Ross. (James Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow. 63s.)— 
This is a useful book, and will be found very valuable by 
every one who wishes to master every phase of religious 
thought and ecclesiastical tendency in Scotland. For Congre- 
gationalism, especially since it was united a few years ago to 
Evangelical Unionism, has become a power in Scotland, and par- 
ticularly in the larger cities, This is due in part tothe fact that 
the congregations in cities of the size of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Dundee contain a good number of the wealtbier and more 
capable citizens, and so are able to induce the ablest ministers to 
come to them; and also because Congregationalism appears to 
many Scottish minds the logical development of Presbyterian 
democracy. There is a sense of incompleteness and imper- 
fect cohesion about the volume, however, which is due in part, 
no doubt, to the circumstance that a portion cf it took the form 
originally of magazine articles. Besides, as its author explains, 
it consists mainly of a history of origins, and most of the record 
here given deals with the various forms of Christian enterprise 








ica 
on the part of the Churches in their early years, It could 
not well be otherwise, for, “in the absence of those ecclesias. 
tical organisations which belong to other religious bodies 
and which make their history more or less eventful, it 
is only in connection with some new departure in thought and 
activity that Congregational Church life affords materials fop 
historical record.” There is not much of what Principal Fair. 
bairn regards as the “romance” of Scottish Churchism in the 
history of Scottish Indep»ndency, mainly because it was less 
a home-growth—though perhaps “ implicit” in Presbyterianism 
—than an importation from England. So Mr. Ross’s narrative, 
though lucid, is not marked by picturesque, much less purple, 
passages. It is only when we come to the doctrines of the 
“ Glassites” and the “ Sandemanians,” and to the missionary enter. 
prises of the brothers Haldane, that his narrative can be said to 
become very readable. The final portion is the most interesting 
of all; in it Mr. Ross retells the very remarkable story of the 
Cranbrook case in Edinburgh, which seemed to prove that Con. 
gregationalism has something like a “sectarian creed,” and 
narrates the events which led to the union between the Congre. 
gational Union and that Evangelical Union which had originated 
in a secession—on theological grounds—from the Secession 
Church. Mr. Ross’s volume is indeed an excellent handbook, 
He writes quite impartially, though his tone on disputed points 
of theology is cautious and conservative. 








THE NATURE, ORIGIN, AND DESTINY OF THE SOUL, 

Whence and Whither. By Dr. Paul Carus. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. ls. 6d.)—This little work is an inquiry into the 
nature, origin, and dostiny of the soul. It is in some ways 
suggestive, while not satisfying. The soul is pure form, not 
separate soul-being, it is the feeling, the thinking, the acting, 
The author rejects the old dualism, which he rightly holds as 
gone for ever, but he almost slides into a fatal doctrine of 
practical annihilation of soul-life. The individual perishes, he 
says, but the personality remains. What is that personality? 
It is pure form. That is all we need care about, he argues. But 
at times the language he uses comes very near to the Comtist 
doctrine of “subjective immortality,” the most baseless and thin 
illusion ever palmed off on credulous people in the name of 
philosophy. It is true that the average man’s crude and 
materialistic notions of another life must be corrected and 
idealised. We must get rid of the notion that a future life means, 
as Emerson puts it, “ wearing out one’s old boots.” But at the 
same time the fact of personal identity is essential. and the con- 
sciousness that the ‘‘ego” continues seems to us fundamental, 
Let that go and what does a future life mean? It must mean a 
merging in the general soul,—a faith “ all unsweet”’ as Tennyson 
says. Nor can we agree with the author that, while individuals 
perish, “deeds” remain. What isadeed? There is no objective 
fact called a deed. The deed is registered on the character of a 
person, it is also the outcome of the will. If the will perishes, 
there is nothing in the mere deed, while if the survival of the 
person merely means subjective life in posterity, then we must 
find the significance of the deed in that posterity. Having 
expressed our feeling as to fundamental principles discussed in 
this little work, we may say that it is well worth reading as a 
contribution to the greatest of all themes. 








AMONG THE WOMEN OF THE SAHARA. 

Among the Women of the Sahara. From the French of Mme, 
Jean Pommerol, by Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers). 90 LIllus- 
trations. (Hurst and Blackett. 12s. net.) —Mme. Jean Pommerol 
writes with the brightness and the boldness of a Frenchwoman, 
and Mrs. Arthur Bell has preserved the grace and the flavour of 
the original with even more than her well-known literary skill. 
It isa charming book, and gives a picture of the women of the 
Algerian Sahara such as no man, of course, and not one woman 
in a thousand could have drawn. No little patience and precau- 
tion are needed to lure these shy birds of the desert to a friendly 
chat, and how Mme. Pommerol contrived to take so many excel- 
lent photographs passes our understanding, when we remember 
the prejudice of all Mahommedans and the terror of most savages 
at the mere sight of tho camera, which may work more wischief 
than the evil eye. But these Sahara damsels are far from being 
savages. According to the author, who really grew to know 
them well and to become very fond of them, they are perfectly 
fascinating children who never grow up, and they have all the 
charm, the wilfuiness, and the abandon of a pretty spoilt girl 
whose brains have not been unduly developed. People who 
are accustomed to think of Mahommedan women as caged 
animals will be surprised to diseever how much liberty these 
desert ladies enjoy, how ingenicusly they evade the rules of 
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geclusion, and what a life they sometimes lead their husbands, 
whom they torment and manage very much as their sisters do in 
other parts of the world. There are, of course, wide differences 
petween the life of the towns and that of the camp; and the 
different tribes and races—for the book deals with both Arabs 
and Berbers—have distinct standards of social decorum and 
morals. We are not disposed to accept Mme. Pommerol as an 
authority on ethnology, nor yet as an interpreter of the Koran, 
put when she describes women’s life as she saw it in these little- 
explored regions we take her word implicitly. Her descriptions 
are obviously vivacious ; nothing so vivid, so quaint, and so 
delightfully childish could have been fondly imagined; and we 
ean cordially recommend this very attractive volume—well 
written, well rendered, and well illustrated—te ll readers who 
cau appreciate delicate and sympathetic treatment of a fasci- 
pating and elusive subject. 








ANIMALS OF AFRICA. 

Animals of Africa. By H. A. Bryden. (Sands and Co. 4s.)— 
This is a book for young people, and the second volume of the 
“Library for Young Naturalists” which Mr. Aflalo is engaged 
in editing. The first, which was by the editor, was called 
“Types of British Animals,” and the series aims at placing in the 
hands of young readers books which shall be reliable in their 
statements and scientific in their classification, without being 
either too childish or too technical. This is an admirable pur- 
pose, and we may say at once that Mr, Bryden has well carried 
out the difficult task set before him. It is no easy matter to 
compress a readable and entertaining account of the whole 
African fauna into some two hundred pages. Yet this he has 
done; and by judicious selections and omissions he gives a 
survey which is not merely a catalogue. Mr. Bryden has 
travelled and hanted in Africa, and this lends an interest to his 
writing. His style is likely to be attractive to boys, and the 
volume is tolerably well illustrated by original drawings of Mr. 
E. Caldwell. 








Tennyson’s In Memoriam. Edited, with Commentary, by 
Arthur W. Robinson, B.D. (Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d.) 
—We can speak in very high terms of this volume. It gives us 
exactly what is wanted. The text is not overloaded with criticism 
or comment,—and it would be easy to do this in dealing with an 
author so learned and so allusive as was Tennyson; the whole 
poem is divided into “books,” according to the moods repre- 
sented; the connection between the various cantos and the 
development of thought and feeling is clearly traced; and some 
special note is given when some difficulty seems to demand it. 


The Public School Word Book. By Jobn S, Farmer. (Hirschfeld 
Brothers, 2ls. net.)—This “historical glossary” of words, 
obsolete or in use, that make up the “slang” of public schools 
and Universities is, we are told, “ privately issued for subscribers 
only.” This spares us the trouble of speculating on the public 
for which it is meant. We should have thought each alumnus 
interested in his own dialect only, and too well acquainted with 
that to need a dictionary. To an outsider the book presents some 
curiosities, and suggests inquiries that might be worth pursuing. 
Is a “ bounder” in University slang a “ dog-cart” or an “ objec- 
tionable young man” ? 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








The Church in Greater Britain. By G. Robert Wynne, D.D 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 5s.)—Archdeacon Wynne has 
treated a great subject with an earnestness and an eloquence 
that are worthy of it. He was limited to a narrow space, a 
series of seven lectures (on the Donnellan foundation in the 
University of Dublin), and in these, with a supplemental 
chapter, he has contrived to give an adequate account of Church 
work in Canada, Australasia (2), the West Indies, South Africa, 
adding a supplementary chapter on “The Church in the Lesser 
Colonial Possessions.” Lecture 1 is given, we should say, to 
early missionary efforts from the British Isles ; and Lecture 2 to 
the American Colonies (before separation). It is a story that at 
once humiliates and excites; the nation has done so little, in 
comparison with its powers, and individuals have done so much. 
Our author spares neither blame nor praise. Where there has 
been failure, he does not seek to gloze it over; where there has 
been effort and self-sacrifice, he can worthily appreciate. 





Unhappily, missionary zeal does not grow as time goes 
on. The cold shade of doubt seems to cramp our efforts. 
The old conviction that constrained the earlier preachers of the 
Gospel, that if men do not hear the Gospel they must 
perish, has gone, and zeal has gone with it. Meanwhile shallow 
and hasty observers, who mock at Christian doctrine and are 
shamed by Christian morality, lose no chance of saying that the 
missionary does more harm than good. We do not say that this 
book will convince such men, but it will be a powerful antidote 
to the evil which they do. Those who know the work of such 
men as Bishop Field of Newfoundland, of Selwyn, Patteson, 
Strahan of Toronto, and Stewart of Quebec, will hardly think 
that they laboured in vain. It musi never be forgotten that what 
was once thought the most hopeless of missions, that to Puata- 
gonia, earned the special admiration of Charles Darwin. 

Old Highland Days: Reminiscences of Dr. John Kennedy. (RTS. 
6s..—Mr. Howard Angus Kennedy introduces his father’s 
reminiscences and his own biographical chapters by what we may 
call a “fighting” preface. Dr. Kennedy was a fighting man 
himself, but, unless we are mistaken, of a more generous temper. 
“ Materialism disguising its irreligion in the cloak of established 
ceremony and superstition” is a sample of his way of writing. 
What does he mean by “established ceremony ”? However, 
enough of Mr. H. A. Kennedy; about his father we have 
been glad to read. For Dr. Kennedy was a fine specimen 
of honesty and independence, and left behind him a great 
record of good work. His grandfather was an Episcopalian 
and a Jacobite; his grandmother’s brother had fought at 
Culloden; his father, beginning life as a farmer, became a 
preacher under the influence of the Haldanes, a movement which 
was not unlike that of the Wesieys in England, and as a 
reforming agency was certainly not less needed. Dr. Kennedy 
tells a story of a notorious offender buying off the disgrace 
of the cutty-stool by a bribe of a keg of whisky to the 
parish minister. The Kirk Session would not interfere, and 
one of the elders—John Kennedy’s uncle—seceded in dis- 
gust. Other kinds of lawlessness abounded. John Kennedy’s 
mother more than once narrowly escaped abduction. In 
1828, at the age of fifteen, he went to the University of 
Aberdeen, where he lived on 2s. 6d. a week (meat, 10d.; meal, 10d. ; 
potatoes, 2}d.; barley, 1d.; milk, 3}d.; with 23d. unaccounted 
for). After this came a tutorship in the family of Lord Breadal- 
bane, where he had a somewhat stormy time. Then he went to 
Edinburgh, being now twenty years of age. Here he studied for 
pleasure, and taught for his bread and his brothers’ bread also; 
they too were students and he supported them. Among the Pro- 
fessors were Chalmers and “ Christopher North.” The latter did 
not leave a favourable impression, at least in his function of 
Professor, In 1836 —he was then twenty-three—he was ordained 
minister of Blackfriars (Independent) Church in Aberdeen. In 
ten years’ time he married a sister of Professor Blackie, and 
shortly after took a pastoral charge at Stepney. Here he 
remained, doing much work, both literary and other, outside his 
own district, for more than thirty years. His last abode was at 
Hampstead, where he “sat under” Dr. Horton, not unfrequently 
“agreeing to differ” from his minister. And here he died, 
keenly interested in activities of many kinds to the last. His was 
indeed a viridis senectus, ad quam, any one may well say, utinam 
perveniam, 





The Inner Way: Sermons of John Tauler. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton, M.A. (Methuen and Co. 2s )—Here is another volume 
of “The Library of Devotion ” to which serious objection may be 
made. The “Guide to Eternity” of Cardinal Bona contained 
much that was unacceptable to a loyal Anglican, and the same 
may be suid of the volume now before us. The editor practically 
concedes as much. “ He [Tauler] was a Dominican friar of the 
fourteenth century, and held all the beliefs of his age and of his 
Church without any trace of reserve.” And he explains his own 
object as having been “to present these sermons of Tauler’s in 
such a form as may aid towards a more accurate historical appre- 
ciation of the man and his teaching.” That is a good object—in 
its place. But the place is not “a library of devotion.” Such 
considerations ara wholly alien to the mood which such books 
ought to suit. These two volumes are a mistake, and it is hardly 
fair to include in an advertisement, under the heating of ‘ Som» 
Opinions of ‘The Library of Devotion,’” words of praise which 
would not have been used of the series as it now stands. 
What may be said of “The Serious Cal’,” “St. Augustine’s 
Confession,” “The Temple,” and “The Christian Year’ does 
not apply to such a volume as this, Let any one look at the 
sermon (VII.) “ Our Lady’s Candle-Mass,” or take this specimen 
of practical teaching :—“ Thou must do as one of the old Fathers 
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did, who dwelt in a wood. His own brother came to him and 
said: ‘Dear brother, I am in great distress; a cart of mine, laden 
with goods, has fallen into the water; help me to drag it out. 
The old Father replied: ‘Go and ask that brother, who still 
dwells in the world, for heip. Why comast thou tome?’ Then 
the man said: ‘That brother bas been dead a whole year’ Then 
said the old man: ‘So have I been dead for twenty years.’ And 
then he dismissed him and troubled himseif no more.” If this is 
devotion, the less we have of it the better. 


Evangeiical Doctrine Bibie Truth. By the Rev. C. Anderson 
Scott. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.j—This volume contains a 
polemic of considerable force levelled against what may be 
called, for sake of brevity, the sacerdctal position. Various 
passages in the Articles—e.g., the definition of the Church in 
XIX., clearly excluding, as it does, the Church of Rome—are 
brought forward; so is the use of the word “ Protestant” as 
found in Laud and Sancroft. Special objections are taken toa 
work by Mr. Sadler, and certainly the assertion that no system of 
worship which dves not observe days and seasons can be Scriptural 
is preposierous, On the other hand, Mr. Scott’s own position is 
liable to counter-attack. 
further. It only remains to say that Mr. Scctt’s polemic has the 
merit of moderation. 


Parochial Sermons. By the late S. J. Stone, M.A. (Skeffington 
and Son. 4s.)—Mr. Stone lives in the grateful memory of many 
as the author of some very effective bymns, “I'he Church’s One 
Foundation ” among them, and these sermons will not fail to be 
appreciated. We cannot say that they are wholly to our mind. 
It is certainly somewhat hard to apply to all who make Good 
Friday a holiday the words of St. Paul: “If any man love not 
the Lord Jesus Carist, let him be anathema.” How many 
millions in Great Britain does it damn? Let us say twenty, on a 
moderate computation. Here, at least, Mr. Stone’s literary 
executor has svarcely done him justice, 


The Evolution of Invmortality. By S. D. McConnell, D.D. 
{Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—This is a highly interesting book, of 
which we cannot pretend to give an adequate appreciation. We 
have been compelled to reconsider many things which our fathers 
regarded as axiomatic, and we have been introduced to discoveries 
of which they did not dream. The utter breaking down, e.g, of 
the old distinction between reason and instinct is an instance. 
The popular doctrine of immortaiity can hardly escape the same 
fate. But we may hope that it will be evolved into something 
more tenable and self-consistent. ‘In a word,” says Dr. 
McConnell, “the iast discovery in physics and the last experi- 
mentation in psychology seem to be approaching each other.” 
On the one side we have tiie yeneralised form of matter dispersed 
through the universe; on the other, the phenomena of hypnotism, 
&e., and the facts which are slowly working out in unprejudiced 
minds the conviction that there is “a survival of some minds 
after death.” 





A Short History of ihe Greeks. By Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d.)—Series succeeds 
to series. ‘This volume belongs to the “ Cambridge Series for 
Training Schools and Colleges.’ We are not aware of any 
particular need for it, In some respects “ ‘The Student's Greece” 
(Dr. Smith, edited by G."W. Marindin), in others (especially for 
« simple reader) Botsford’s “ History of Greece,” seem to us 
superior. Mr. Shuckburgh, however, is sure to do any task com- 
mitted to him ina satisfactory way, and we can easily believe 
that a student may learn much from re-reading the subject as it 
is put before him here. On p. 264, for instance, there isa good 
suggestion as to the causes which led to the trial and death of 
Socrates. Mr. Shuckburgh’s theory is that the humiliations 
endured by Athens had brought about “ the desire to return to 
some imaginary standard of simplicity of life and religious piety 
under which former generations had attained greatness,” and 
that Socrates, who was of course misunderstood, really seemed to 
stand in the way. On the other hand, we do not see so much 
about the Acban or Mycenzan civilisation as we should have 
expected. It is in this direction that the most remarkable 
discoveries of recent years have been made. Minos of Crete is put 
“not later than S00 B.C.” This is not a very happy conjecture in 
view of what we know of Crete. 





The Aifred Jewel. By John Earle, LL.D. (The Clarendon 
Press, 12s. 6d. net.)—Professor Earle (whom we would con- 
gratulate on having passed the jubilee of his professorship, a 
brief interruption being left out of account) has been in the 
habit of lecturing from time to time on the “ Alfred Jewel,” and 
he has now, at the invitation of the delegates of the Clarendon 


But we cannot pursue this subject any- 





————___ 
Press, embodied the substance of his carefully gathered lore j 
this book. It is much more than a description of the fa 
interesting as this is itself; it is an essay on the great King with 
especia! reference to the Somersetshire epoch of his life, The 
subject has been studied on the spot, and it ig illustrated with 
drawings of Somersetshire places and a map of Athelney, in 
addition, of course, to the representation of the Jewel (forniine 
the frontispiece), and to articles of a kindred kind. There wil 
doubtless be a considerable “Alfred” literature during the 
present year, but this volume will hardly be surpassed in 
interest. 


The Diary of Nicholas Garry. (B. Quaritch, 5s.)—Mp, 
Nicholas Garry was a director of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and when this Company came to terms with its great rival, the 
North-West Company, he went out, with a representative of the 
other party, to settle affairs upon the spot. He was, he says, 
“the only single man in the Direction,” and so felt it a duty to 
go, though he does not pretend that the duty was not attractive, 
He started on April 7th, 1822, and reached New York on 
May 10th. (He found in the Custom House people “a liberai 
polite manner,” which he recommends to his own countrymen. 
“The Americans,” he says, “are wise encugh to pay their 
searchers well, each inan receiving 3 dols. a day.”) About a 
month later the party started on their Canadian journey, which 
is related in interesting detail. He started on his return voyage 
from York Factory, at the mouth of the Nelson River in Hudson 
Bay, on September 14th, and reached Thurso on October 26th, 
after not a few dangers and hardships. His inland travels 
gave him, it may be observed, many opportunities of 
being drowned, It extended over about three thousand threg 
hundred miles. Lord Selkirk’s Red River Settlement js 
described. Mr. Garry thinks the rents too high,—twenty 
bushels for second year, rising by ten yearly, for 100 
acres, a bushel being worth 10s. A voyage by light canoe 
from Montreal to Fort William (on Lake Superior) is estimated 
to cost £306; but it was necessary to have a crew of thirtven and 
Among the provisions we see 12 gallons of spirit at the 
modest cost of £2 17s. The value of furs is reckoned in 
“beavers” (equivalent to 3s. or 4s. each). The order is brown 
bear and silver fox (3), black bear, cross fox, and otter (prime) 
(2), the cheapest being common marten (3 to] beaver). In 1821, 
in the Northern Department 193 brown bears and 135 silver foxes 
were brought in, 878 black bears, 277 cross foxes, and 2,660 otters, 
of martens 36,937, while 82,312 musk-rats were killed, Of beavers 
there were 8,995 and 3,156 cubs. Who can wonder that the 
creature is almost extinct? The gross number of animais killed 
was 145,556, valued at £48,050. There is a difficulty in the 
figures here, if, as is said, the rate was between 3s. and 4s. per 
beaver. We are told that an Indian for 47 various skins might 
have a gun, 3 yards of cloth, 3lb. of powder (at about 7s. per 
pound), 8lb. of shot (at 1s. 9d. per pound,—not a bad profiz), 1 
large blanket (28s.), 1 hatchet (7s.), 1 file (3s. 6d), a3 gallon 
ketile (2ls.) There seems an attractive margin of profit in these 
prices. 


a guide. 


Records of the Borough of Leicester. Vol. II, Edited by Mary 
Bateson. (C.J. Clay and Sons. 25s. net.)—The records printed and 
annotated in this volume cover the period 1327-1509, though 
there are serious gaps from time to time in their continuity. 
(Vol. I., we may remind our readers, began with a document of 
the beginning of the twelfth century.) The whole furnishes 
materials for a very interesting survey of municipal history. 
These materials require much piecing together and a very careful 
study. Difficulties arise from time to time; from want of some 
necessary information, too obvious, possibly, to be recorded at 
the time, we fail to get a complete picture. Still, we can geta 
general idea of the relation between the town and its lord= 
at one time the relation was double, the lord being King during 
the Lancastrian period—of its domestic government, its trade 
and commercial arrangements, and, to a certain extent, of its 
One interesting set of facts has to do with prices. 
These are sometimes perplexing. ‘The prices of fish, for instance, 
on p. 67 are extraordinarily high. Pike, bream, eels, lampreys, 
and salmon (a dozen of each) given in 13146 a3 a present to the 
Earl of Lancaster cost more than £12, (The lampreys are put 
down at £5 Os. Sd.) A tun of wine cost £5 13s, 4d., something 
over 5d. per gallon. About thirty years after a horse is priced 
at £3 Gs. 8d. Charcoal is fixed at 7d. a quarter from All Hallows 
to Easter, and 6d. for the rest of the year. A pheasant is priced 
at is. Gd. (very dear), a rabbit at 4d. “Two geese in hotch- 
potch ” are marked at 7d. These are fourteenth-century prices. 
The rents on pp. 266-68 (this refers to 1458) are scarcely in 
The highest area little more than 20s.; some are a8 

The vicar of St. Martin pays 3s. 4d. 


social life. 


keeping. 
low as 6d. 
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Stonyhurst College. By the Rev. G. Gruggen, S.J., and Rev. 
J, Keating, S.J. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 7s. 6d.)— 
Stonyburst is St. Omer’s, compelled to migrate to England by 
the French Revolution, and it has now more than completed its 
century of life in this country. In this volume we have a 
history of its past and its present, and both will be found 
interesting. The serious and the sportive sides of school life are 
hoth described. The College played, it seems, what we may call 
a schismatic sort of cricket up to the year 1860, when it assimi- 
lated the game to that practised in the world. Since that time 
it has been followed with success. Among the extinct sports 

3“bandy” (which the Claimant thought was a building), and 
psi ” which is, in fact, the same as “lading” (the trout 
out of a brook), and has been now very properly prohibited by 
law. 

A History of Upper Chapel, Shefield. By J. E. Man- 
ning, M.A. (Independent Press, Sheffield.)\—Upper Chapel 
was founded, says Mr. Manning, by Independents. The con- 
eregation began with the expulsion of James Fisher, vicar of 
Sheffield, in 1662. The authentic founder, however, was Timothy 
Jollie, in whose time (he ministered to his people from 1679 to 
1714) the present chapel was built. Mr. Jollie, besides preaching, 
had a successful academy, where he had Thomas Secker, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, among his pupils. He was an 
orthodox divine. One at least of his successors was an ultra 
High Calvinist. Then came a succession of Arians, and finally, as 
at present, the dominant faith is Unitarian. Various persons of 
more or less distinction have been connected with the chapel, 
but perhaps the best known names are those of Brooke Herford 
(1856-64) and George Vance Smith (1875-76). Both are happily 
still living. 











Clonfert Cathedral. (Canon MeLarney, Clonfert.) —The 
rector of Clonfert issues an appeal, to which we gladly give such 
circulation as we can, for help in the restoration of the Cathedral 
(now the parish church) of Clonfert. ‘This building has suffered 
much from its early days—there seems to have been a church in 
(lonfert thirty-nine years before St. Augustine came to England 
—but it still has some fine features, notably a very elaborate 
Norman doorway. The rector has done much to restore it, but 
vants further help,—£690 to pay off debt already incurred, and 
£1,400 to complete the restoration. 


The Revolt and The Escape. Translated from the French of 
Villiers de L’Isle Adam by Theresa Barclay. (Duckworth and 
Co, 3s. net.) —Dramas are not commonly good to read, but these 
two are an exception. The Revolt is, indeed, scarcely a drama, 
for it is without action and no particular catastrophe. The Escape, 
on the other hand, is a powerful tragedy on a small scale, and 
ought to sueceed on the stage. (It was performed in 1887, but 
we are not told the resuit.) Neither has anything in it to which 
objection may be reasonably made. So much we may say, 
though we do not pretend to the emancipation of spirit with 
which Mrs.—or is it Miss ?—Theresa Barclay regards Madame 
Bovary and the poems of Baudelaire. 


We may briefly mention a seasonable book, Small-Boat Sailing, 
hy E. F. Knight (John Murray, 5s.), described in its sub-title as 
“An Explanation of the Management of Small Yachts, Half- 
decked and Open Sailing-Boats of Various Rigs; Sailing on Sea 
and on River, Cruising, &c.” Mr. Knight, who has a special 
claim on the sympathy of his readers as having lost an arm 
at the battle of Belmont, begins with the “Selection of a Boat,” 
and proceeds to numberless details of its management. The 
hock has been illustrated by Mr. H. Warrington Smyth.——A 
much more elaborate bock on the same subject is The Sailing- 
Boat, by Henry Coleman Folkhard (E. Stanford, 2s, 2d. net), a 
fifth edition of a work originally published in 1854, much more 
complete in every way,—ard, indeed, we have advanced con- 
siderably during those forty-seven years (we may, in passing, 
congratulate the author on a duration of literary activity such as 
has been se'dom seen). Doubtless the subject which Mr. Fotk- 
hard has made his own is one that, barring accident, makes for 
long life. Mr. Folkhard gives us a summary of what is known 
about the vessels of the ancients. This might have been 
retrenched without much loss. The subject of ancient types of 
beat still in use, as the coracle and its Irish congener, the 
curragh, is more interesting. Then we come to Part IL. “ The 
Sailing-Boats of the British Islands.” Later on, we are made 
acquainted with various kinds of foreign boats. All the chapters 
are profusely illustrated from photographs and sketches. 


Edited by J. Seott Keltie, LL.D., 
(Maewillan and 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 


With the assistance of J. P. A. Renwick, M.A. 


Co. 10s. 6d.)—This volume (the thirty-eighth annual publica- 
tion) contains the results of the last Census both at home and in 
India. Several Censuses of foreign countries have also taken 
place. Other changes and additions there are—the beginning of 
the Australian Commonwealth, for instance—which combine to 
make up a total of considerable importance. Generally the new 
figures that concern social and economical matters are satis- 
factory. The total of paupers in England and Wales has 
diminished since 1896 by about thirty thousand, a number which, 
however, looks less imposing when it is represented by the .per- 
centage ‘36. In the “British Empire” the “Orange River 
Colony” and the “Transvaal Colony” figure for the first time 
for many years, Altogether Part I. (the British Empire) fills 
355 pages. Part II. (Abyssinia—Venezuela) runs to S¥7. It is 
needless to commend T'he Statesman’s Year-Book to our readers. 
Its place in the reference library is well established. 


Sell’s Dictionary of the World’s Press, by Henry Sell (167 Fleet 
Street, 7s. 6d.), is even more interesting than usual. It is much 
more comprehensive than even its title, though this sounds 
large, would indicate. Literature, politics, social topics, are repre- 
sented, and there is the usual complete list of all periodical 
publications that appear, both at home and abroad, A supple- 
ment representing the “Progress of the British Newspaper 
Press during the Nineteenth Century” has been added. It tells 
the story of newspapers, metropolitan and provincial, and is 
illustrated with portraits, facsimiles, &c. 








The Romance of the Heavens. By A. W. Bickerton. .(Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 5s.)—Professor Bickerton’s volume is 
‘an application of chemistry and physics to celestial phenomena.”’ 
Nothing has been more fruitful in modern science than the 
applications of one science to the interpretation of another. 
The astronomer must borrow from the chemist; the chemist 
brings his lore to inspire the speculations of the astronomer. 
Our author builds much on the possible import of heavenly 
bodies, a subject lately pressed upon our notice by the phenomenon 
of nova Aurigae. We cannot follow him into his speculations, but 
we may say that his volume will be found highly interesting. 


We have received Vol. XI. of the Parents’ Review, edited by 
Charlotte M. Mason (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 7s. 6d. bound), 
a repository of varied information and speculation on the inex- 
haustible subject of the training and education, physical, moral, 
and intellectual, of the young. The Review has done, and is doing, 
an excellent work, and we wish it all prosperity. A Conference for 
the promotion of the objects of the Union was held, we see, 
from May 14th to 17th. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Allen (J.), From Poverty to Power, 12mo ., ausedaatiinns .. (Fowler) 30 
‘Antrobus (C. L.), Wildersmoor: a Novel, cr ‘80 divedauae (Chatto & Windus) 60 


Arber (Prof. E.), The Cowper Anthology, 1775-1800 ...(Oxford Univ. Press) 26 
Arber (Prof. E.), The Dunbar Anthology, 1401-1508 ...(Oxford Univ. Press) 24 
Berling (K.), Dresden Porcelain and its History, folio ......... (H. Sotheran) 1600 
Bishop (E. 8.), Uterine Fibromyomata, 8V0  .......cccccccsceeceeeeeeeees (Bebman) 15,0 
Broadhurst (Henry), The Story of his Life from a Stonemason’s Bench to 

the Treasury Bench, 8vo (Hutchinson) 16/0 
By the Power of the Spirit of God, by a Yorkshire Priest, er 8vo (E.Stock) 2/6 









Charm of Life (The) : &@ Novel, Cr 8V0......ccssccsessscesseeseseeesesees (F. Griffiths) 3,6 
Churchill (Winston), The Crisis, cr 8vo ....... ceseeeeee(Maemillan) 6/0 

Colvile (Sir H. E.), The Work of the Ninth Division, 8vo......... (E. Arnold) 106 
Cooke (A. W.), Palestine in Geography and Sieteler, VoL II...2(C. H. Kelly) 26 


Duncan (Sara J.), On the Other Side of the Latch,cr 8vo ......... (Methuen) 60 
Flecker (E.), A New Translation of ei er 8vo . ‘ ..(E. Stock) 60 
Forbes (Edmund), Red Fate, cr 8vo.. Listes ..(Greening) 60 
Freeman (J.), Idylls of Arcadia, RT Re, SENERES (Simpkin) 36 
Gerard (E.), The Extermination of Love, er 8vo ... W. Blackwood) 60 
Gibbs (W. /\ ), Silver Linings to the Clouds of Li fe, er (E. Stock) 26 
Gissing (G.), By the Ionian Sea, 4to ............ cece eee ...(Chapman & Hall) 16.0 
Gissing (G.), Our Friend the Charlatan, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 60 
Gordon (W. J.), Our Country’s Shells and How to Know Them...(Simpkin) 60 
Gree ae (H. M.), The Emperor’s aii er 8vo .., ...( Dis dighy & Long) 60 
Guiney (L. 1), Patrins, er &vo wees (Nutt) 36 
Hall (S. E.), The Inte rloper, er ad Griffiths) 36 
leant (J. A.), ‘Tony’s Highland ir, i ...(H. Marshall) 26 
Jacoby (G. W.), E lec trotherapy, Book I. 8vo .... .(Rebman) 106 
Jocelyn (Mrs. R.), The Sea of Fortune, er 8vo .... yaaeens (Dig rby & Long) 60 
Lennox (C.), Henry Drummond: a Biographical Sketch, er 8vo......(55.U.) 26 
Lusus Regius : being Poems and other Pieces by King James I. (Constable) aD) 
Magnay (Sir W.), The Red Chancellor: a Romance, er 8vo (Ward & Lock) 60 
Marston (E.), Sketches of Booksellers of Other Days, er 8vo (Low) 50 
Masterman (A. T.), Elementary Text-Book of Zool ,er 8vo (Livingstone) 106 
Maxwell (B. H.), What may Happen, er 8vo seniedudienencintst (F. Gritliths) 36 
Meyer (Mrs.), The Author of * The Pe el of Day : being the Life-Story of 
Mrs. Mortimer, ge be ‘ mipeawees (R.T.S.) 36 
Nisbet (Hume), A Crafty Foe, er 8vo... : “(F. V. White) 60 
Orient (A.), Tangles, the Game and the Onlookers : a 1 Novel (Digby & Long) 60 
Pharaohs of the West (The), by F. A. D., er 8vo.. (Bemrose) 36 
Pouvle (S. L.), Sir Harry Parkes in China, cr 8V0.............ceccscesees (Methuen) 6v 
Rait (BR. 8.), ‘An Outline of the Relations between England and Scotland, 
500-1707, 8vo .. ...(Blackie) 7,6 
Rolleston (Lady M: d), ‘Yeoman Service : Diary ‘of the Wife of an Imperial 
Yeomanry Otficer during the Boer War, cr 8v0..........00.+. (Smith & Elder) 7.6 
Rudland (M.), Poems of the Race, er 8vo ........... ....(E. Stock) 36 
Russell (Lady), Swallowfield and its Owners, 4to .. (Longmans) 420 
Russell (Percy), Christine, €r 8V0 ..........cceeccensesees .(F. Griffiths) 36 






































Sackville (Lady WE. ).: POC, DiI C ice ccs cccesaveisceccecstssstsseatsessiexensttens (Lane) So 
Selected Poems of James, First Marquis of Montrose and Andrew 
NE: SUID: « sniancsssocecenudindeiaiminahidensextatetsdaalanetaaanlediaaanien (Constable) 26 





Sherard (R, H.), The Cry of the Poor, cr 8V0.......e:s:sss000-(Digby & Long) 3,6 
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Soames (W. H. K.), Eating the Bread of Life, cr SVO...........000000+ (E. Stock) 26 
Tod (J.) and M’Gibbon (W. C.), Marine Engineers’ Board of Trade 
EERO MUMS HEINED 650-5 os eccencs oxsncs\ aroun vcs ir dasnvenvissteesnoesesaseeata (Simpkin) 4/0 


— (W. G. P.), Plant and Flower Studies for Designers, &c., 
lcasaeabslibensbicnapcsnbsssnacusipeesndebuapscebcoves onstnearsniel (Truslove & Hanson) 5/0 


Pp 8vo 
Walters rcs ), Sneape’s Spirit, and other Fantasies, cr 8vo ...... (F. Griffiths) 36 
Werner (A ), Chapenga’s White Man, er 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 36 
Wide World Sea Adventure, cr 8vo (Newnes) 


NURSERY WALL=- PAPERS 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED BY 


CECIL ALDIN and JOHN HASSALL., 
i ] 
CATALOGUE ( ithColvre’) POST-FREE. 
THESE WALL-PAPERS ARE PRINTED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., iiii7 LONDON. 
O S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 
A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 

















An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
during Life for each £1,052 12s, deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Estab. 1843. President: RICHARD A. McCURDY. Estab. 1843. 
FUNDS EXCEED £62,000,000. 








Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against. 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,300,000. 


16, 17, 








64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
ee eo £&11,000,000 
NATIONAL | The Profits are Divided solely amongst ine Assured. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
| bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. The practical effect of these 
| policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
INSTITUTION | | — upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
the premiums paid are returned to him, and a 
FOR MUTUAL | pete able sum in addition, representing a by no 
LIFE ASSURANCE. means insigniticant rate of interest on his oo. 
} No. 48 GRAGECHURCH STREET, LonpoN, E.C 


N CLAIMS 
ae MULATED FUND . £5,400, 000 
PROVIDENT 
The Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the age 











By Appointment to her late Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 

Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in Londou. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended tor those who read at ni ight. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 

Mlustrated Catalogues or apeo ial Designs on application, Estimates free. 





178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 





:—° This is 


adulteration. 


The Lancet says eenuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other 


article.” 


It is very soluble. An excellent 





ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Is the Best and Purest Dentifrice. It Whitens the Teeth, Prevents 
and Arrests Decay, Strengtheus the Gums, Polishes and Preserves the 


Enamel, to which it imp we a pearl-like whiteness, and gives delight 
ful Fragrance to the Brea 2s. 9d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 > Hatton Garden, London, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 





ey 


For the best values now obtainable ip 
CARPETS 

HAMPTON’S Si¥,tuuregm 
CARPETS 


Which is sent free, and should be seen 
by ali before purchasing elsewhere, 


AXMINSTER CARPETS, English make, 3s. 11d. yd. Patterns free, 
WILTON CARPETS, finest quality made, 6s. 3d. yd. Patterns free, 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.w, 
ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec, 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, 
Charies Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.¥.0, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, James Fletcher, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Luc as, Esq., M.P, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, MP, 
John Cator, E Sq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Col. the Hon, - iveran dC. Dighy. Lieut.-Colonel F. Andersou 
r Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


SEE 








Stebbing, 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bouuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduce 


tion of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Generai Manager. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the aunexed ‘I'rade-Mark. 


DENT NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applicas 


tion D 
eee « E. DENT and CO., Ltd. 
Makers to ant Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
OnLy ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal 1] Exchange, Cornhill, London, 
OUR EYES 


| 

| 

| and How to Preserve Them from 
| 








DEFECTIVE 
SIGHT ! 
EYE- STRAIN! 


Infaney to Old Age. 


With Special Information about Spectacles 
and Eye-glasses by 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.RB.A.S., F.B.MS, 
70 Illustrations, Cloth Binding. Post-free, ls. 
from 63 "Strand, London, W.C. 


Consultations free of charge. 


| 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


Manufacturers to the late Queen Victoria. 


CAM BRIC Hem- STITCHED. 


Ladies’ ......... ae gs Ladies’.........2, 2/9 per doz, 
Gentlemen’s...3/3 . Gentlemen’s.3/11 __,, 

Direct from the 

Manufacturers. 


POCKET The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Ropinson aNnD CLEAVER have & 
world-wide fame.” —The Queen. 
post-free. 


yostf HANDKERCHIEFS. 
THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO.’S ORIGINAL 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 
Please rotice the ee ee word AERTEX in the 


Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and ch 
sent post-free on application, 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


AND 600 OTHER DEPOTS IN LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
SEE PRICE-LIST FOR NAMES. 








Children’s...... 1/3 3 per doz. 


Samples and Price Lists 





hildren 











GERMAN while benefiting health in lovely, posortal — would fin 


SS TYBOL.—Anyone wishing opportunity of studying 
ol . CUBTOYS, 


comfortable home in small) family.—Address first, Kev. W. 
Coleby Vicarage, Lincoln, 





-~ 


ag, 
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TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL— 


SHIP IN ELECTROTECHNICS.—Applications are invited | 
_— ; jars in Electrotechnies at University College, Liverpool, 


for the asa forwarded not later than May Slst to the Registrar, with 25 | 


They must 
eopies of tes 
in October. 
apply to the E 


stimonials, The Lecturer will be required to enter upon his duties 
Salary, £200 per annum, and half of the fees.—For all particulars 
REGISTRAR, U niversity ¢ ‘olleg ze, Liverpool. 








IGH W YCOMBE. a ODSTOWE PREPAR: ATORY | 


SCHOOL for GIRLS will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER, 1901.— 
For Prospectus, apply to Mrs. GEORGE F. E, SCOTT, Wycombe Abbey 


School, Bucks. 


PerForp 








COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
pong th a pa 
eabout to APPOINT aI IY as SEC TARY. — lica 
ae er oeaia, to be sent by June 15th to the SECRE' TARY. trom 
who: n particule u's can sineosaanan obtained, 

\OUTH. BELGRAVIA - PREPAR. ATORY sc HOOL for 
S BOYS, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conlucted by Mrs, SUTTON, 
fie preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten and Transition 
Classes for children under 8. Cricket, drilling. _ Highest references from 
Parents and Head-Masters.—SUMMER TERM BEGAN APRIL 25th. 


S, BERNARD’S SCHOOL. NEAR WOKING 








—Mr. A. A. OGLE. B.A., PREPARES BOYS (7-14) for Public Schools and | 


Navy. The school stands high on gravel soil; very healthy neighbourhood, 
Special attention to backward and delicate boys. Large grounds and playing 
tie F 1s.—Illustrated prospectus, references, &c., on \ applic ation. 


(OV ’ERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualitied English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teache Teachers, » Craven Street, Charing Cross, Wz (32 


DEDFORD COLLEGE ror 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 











WOMEN 


A Clift Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s. ; a Pfeiffer Scholarship in | 


Science, annual value £48, both tenable for bag years, will be awarded on the 
results of the Examination to be held at the ( Yollege on June 25th and 26th. 
Candidates must be under 19 years of age on the first di ay of the examination. 
—Por further information apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


OURNEMCU TH. dk WYN DHAM PENR U DDOCK E, 

M.A., F.G.S. (Posen un of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by eflicent 
Tutors, RECE IVES PUPILS (from the age of 14) preparing for University, 
Navy, and all Civil Service and other Con upe titive Examinations.—For Successes, 
te rms, &e. » app ily to WIN TON GR ANGE »>KNYVETON RO: AD. 

IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS : 

SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY, 

New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
surroundings.—References and prospectus on application. PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on. JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up not le ian 6 
residential Scholarships, 5 non-residential Scholarships, and 3 E xhibitious. 
—For particulars apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 
‘WELL: AND | HALL | COLLEGE, SP. aLDINS— 
Principal : Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dews sbury 
High School. Strong staff of resident mi istresses and visiting teachers. Lar 
country house with extensive garden and playing-tield. Exception: ally he slike 
situation. Terms moderate. 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL. —ENT LAN CE SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS. One of £80, one of £60, and others of less value will be offered 

in JUNE.—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


i Sak Ee GO FF OD. 


FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£80 to £20) WILL BE AWARDED in JULY. 
Examination at Glenalmond, July 16th und 17th, or by arrangement elsewhere. 
Subjects are Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. Special Classes for 
Army and Navy, &e., with no extr a fee, Juniors School (9-13), 

Ap ply to Revere nd THE WARDEN, Glenalmond. 































PENX HOS CcOLLEG BRB, 
COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal, 
MISS HOVEY, B.A. 


OQ) avesSnstrios or # S 0 H GO O L. 
n EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
1 TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, July 9th and 10th. 

ly to the HEAD-MASTER. 


CH ALET CAUDE COT Kk, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Musie, 
ug, German. Opportunities tor every form of healthy enjoyment 
Diree ect service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 


TJETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUE ISDAY, September 24th. There will be a 
COMPETITION for OPEN SCHOLAR SHIPS held at the College on 
JU JULY lth and 1th, Names should be sent to HEAD-MASTER by July Ist. 























LDDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Mr. Mackenzie having resigned the RECTORSHIP of the Edinburgh 


Academy, the DIRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE APPLIC nef enone for | 


the vacant office. The fixed salary is £800, with Prospective Capitation 
Grant.—Candidates are requested to communicate immediately with Mr. 
C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk to the Directors, 6 North Street, David 
Street, Ea di nb urgh, » from whom particuls u's mity be obt: ained, 
\ yore MAN (Married, no Children) ive in a 
1e althy village in North Sussex highlands, has room in his house for a 
PATIENT, meutal or otherwise. ‘Terms moderate, according to attention re 
Mo re, re and responsibility of the case. Apply by letter to ,»” 69 Arlington 
v.W. 











Lt ANDOVERY COLLEG B, 


SOUTH WALES 
er of SCHOLARSHIPS will be * OFFERE D in SEPTEMBER 
ulars apply to the WARDEN, 





BECCLES, | 


10 BE LET, COMMITTEE ROOM in central situation 
| for the occasional meeting of a smail society. Terms, £1 ls, for two 
hours. <a to Mr. HUMPHREYS, 4 Bloomsbury Mansions, 
Street, W.C 


| BYU RNISHED HOUSE to LET (seaside and country), five 


or six weeks from Pry gust itting r, 12 bed, dressing room, and 
| bi illiord- room; tennis lawn; v um: near station; two golf links 
near; stabling obtainable ites) y, Mrs. R ic “iL ARDS, Manor House, Bishopstone, 













(5 





[a E ~ SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 
MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 

Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
| Parkstone »).—Boardin School of mode m type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Tea we hin . staif experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident F renc h = German mn Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great atte: i 2 i to heaith 
of girls, Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, v rtunities for 
riding, eycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from ‘aS per annim, 

| References given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 « year for 3 years, 
| for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Full particulars on: applic ation 
| tothe SECRETARY. The TERM BEGAN on MAY 7th. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 
£50, £30, £20) will be s awarded in July, 191. Examination in London and 
at Felsted begins July 16t The opening » new Boarding ae e having 
increased the accommodation, names can be received for next 1.—Apply for 
information to Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECR E TA Y, FELSTED 
SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
Eero HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Head-Mistress .Miss HUCKWELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-tield. Se per for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901. For particulars | apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS 


HABkoGate LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.L. 






































Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses, F ine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Pub ablic ic Examinations. 


ks > ESWICK SCHOOL.—FOUNDATION ‘SCHOLAR: 
H Xv SHIPS for BOYS and GIRLS of £55 per annum. Examination in 
<, July (London, Manchester, and Keswick). Candidates must be over 10 and 


under 1#. Full allowance for age.—Prospectus and full details, Rev. HEAD- 
M ASTE R. 








Fi pORGt AY ——-APSLEY HOUSE.—Private High School 
| or Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Principal, Mrs, 
| C. wy NDHAM ROBINSON. The h 
| near the sea. Health record exceptional. Large hall, g¢ymuasium, games, 
} Many distinctions in Univer rsity and Music ll E xaminations. 
} 


W ALDHE IM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 
Great advantages for Languages, Musie, Painting. Visiting Professors ; 
University Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds, 
Hig shest Eng lish references, 


NOURT HALL. KENTON, SOUTH DEVON.—There is 
pl uy 


now a VACANCY for one LADY in the gene it and well- ‘appointed 


ouse stands in its own grounds, high, 








Country Home for Ladies mentally afflicted. Regular ttendance with 
pe rsonal care and supervision.—For terms and full partiqulars address Mis3 
MULI 


W' OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Publie Schools.) 
Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £15; Boarding 
House, £60. (2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, 24 Guineas 4 
year. (3) ST. WINIFRED’'S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year 

Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 

Rugeley, Staffs. 

w MARY’S COLLEGE, | PADDI 

We Under the Bishop of Southampton and Fey, A. nh oe 

Boarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton C e. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art train- 
ing and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey. Boarders’ Fees 
£60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


oo MARGARETS SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH. 

















NGTON, 








CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL, 
fiw Miss AGNES BODY, late Head-Mistress of the Lincoln 
High School. Fees, 60 gs. a vear 
Splendid situation on south ¢ 1; iff, Sea-bathing. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| NEV BRS TT Y¥ OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Schol arships, and Cost i 
Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINC IPAL, Wi men’s Hostel, 
Jurham. 


ih. ARDEN COURT, C U CKE [ELD, “SU SSE X.—Misses 
GRAY & PRIESTMAN. Be ¢School forGirls. Extensive groundsiu 
peautiful country overlooking S. Dov Sound education, with games, cycling. 




















x CHURCH EDUC ATION CORPORATION, Limirep. 

“| Sa mates: SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, “‘DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the Prom y GHTERS of G ENTLI E a 
ured, E 










where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and et 
eare ar 1d comfort for de i e children. 
Larve groun es cou 





Pupils prepar ni 
M. SMITH (Natur 
| A li mited number of 


, Miss SOPHTE 
os l “i stalf. 
SCHOL VRSHIPS aacaed te tome ition. 








"ENTR ANCE 





‘pe ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
r ice and 


nil, bras ins 





A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrar 








ltefere ‘e 3 ki nL Pp > x3 i ste} ol 

Uppin an % ete incipal helrenham Modern 

ericke a gravel player d ie 1uastie apr 

swimn (during the summer) Prosve 3; OR app ou.— Address, 


i Tes OL IVIE Rk, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking 


YORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 





} GIRLS Gvvinnasiu I l I n listress 
Head-M \ I OURDATS Ladv 3 i j ( rd; Ho 
| M ¥ PHILLII Yew 1 College, Cambrid PARIS 
BRAN( u, : 270 BO LE LV - : R — AIL (: r the Luxembourg Gardens). 
Reterences :—Mrs, Bens« y Evans, Professor Miénévoz, the Arch- 
| deacon of Manche ; Miss 33 Alice Wane. 3 Mar vods, Miss Werds- 





worth, and ot 
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== 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in JULY. 
Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


TICARAGE HOUSE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOVER- 
COURT, ESSEX.—Bracing seaside resort; sound modern education ; 
languages, music, painting. Pupils prepared for exams. if desired. Bac kward 
and delicate girls receive individual attention. Colonial and foreign pupils 
received.—The Misses ELY, care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


| OURNEMOUTH SCHOOL.—A First-class Modern 
a Boarding and Day School for Boys, founded by the Bournemouth Town 
tind Hants County Councils. Preparation given for Professional, Scientific, or 
Commercial Life. Magnificent new ouildings, furnished with every modern 
uppliance. Head- Master, E. FENWICK, M.A, L L.D (Camb.), B.Se. (Lond.) 
MMRENT COLLEGE.— BIGHT EN TR ANCE SCHOLAR- 

_ SHIPS, £50 p.a.—£20 p.a. will be COMPETED FOR on JULY 8rd-4th. 
‘wo Council Nominations of £15 p.a. awarded to unsuccessful candidates who 
do creditably. Fees, £75 p.a.—For further information apply, the SECRETARY, 
Trent College, Derbyshire. 




















[24b—CARTER “HOUSE SCHOOL, 


Thorough education. Individus il attention. 
BOYS. Successful preparation for public exams. 
Highest references from parents ot f pupils. 


M ALVERN COLLE GE. — SCHOLARSHIP “EX AMI- 

NATION, JULY 16th. 17th, 18th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 
Four or Five of £50, Six or more of £30 per annum. 
#12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
6C olarship. - For ps artic ulars app ily to the HE 7AD- M. ASTE K or SE CRETARY. 


D O V EB R C Ea LL -& 2 &. &. 


Prospectus on application nto the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edwi ard Thring. 


PADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and One 

Exhibition will be offered, in the tirst instance, for boys intended for the Army 
Class.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. —_N AV. AL CLASS.—Application 
for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to the 
WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 
the Savy. He ees eran 
%) P S OM O° 30> ab. A an =G 
SIX OPEN ENTRANCE re ‘wee ARSHIPS, of £30 each, will be 
awarded in July.—Apply the BURSA 


ue E HALL, GROSSFIELD “ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 


NEAR SEA. 














LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Marked success 


Large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort and care. e 
i Special Terms 


in languages, music, painting, and University examinations, 

made for the dz 1ughters of naval and milit: ary Officers 
References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richa rd T emple, Bart., G.C.S.1., and many 

others. Illustrated prospec tus on ap »pl Ci 


AETTLE, “YORKSHIRE.— OVERDALE ” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip. ), Ne wnham Coll., Camb, scalars references, 
T)°2 CHESTER SCHOOL ~ for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Efiicient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
Tennis, hocke y, ericke ot, swimming.—He: ad- Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 








studied. 


MNOYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. _ Efficient Staff. 
Pupils prepared for University Examinations, Health and Physical Training 
especially studied, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. —Principal, Miss 
L. de M. CAREY, B.Se.Lond. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBCURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 


c CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. lL. 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
» playing-tield, riding, 


lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Lar 

cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Schol: urship for Girton or Newnham. 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Madlles. DENYS 

4 RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEKS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 

EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 

ing, Painting, Dancing, Xe. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 

Pupil; Personal Kets, Prospectus onapplic ation. --82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


MES MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
} High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
coibine asound and liberal education with the lite of a cultivated English home. 
Large ode tached house, tenn is, h ee rkey,ce, U university Examination & Tuspection, 
Q NNE'S SC HOOL,. REW LEY HOUSE, WELLING- 
We ; ON SQUARE, OXFORD. Established 1851. (Under the care of the 
Sisters of S. Thomas Ye Martyr).—Thorough modern education in all branches. 
Pupils prepared for Oxford Local, Loudon Matriculation, and other Examina- 
tious. Resident English and Foreign Mistresses, and visiting Professors. 
Home comforts; healthy situation.—Apply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 
K™ YS SCHOOL, CANTE RBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIP S.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 3rd to Sth, 
tor CLASSICS, MATHS., and MODERN SUBJECTS. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, &e., with no Extra — Many Successes guined direct ut 
V oolwich, Sandhurst, the Universit &e. Large wing recently opened. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (5-1%).—Heaidl-Ma ’ Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


| -EDDON COURT. ROSSI YN HILL. 

































N.W.—PREPAR eo Y for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electri ght, own vrounds, individual attention to health 
sto Parents of boys passed into Publie Schools, 
er, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 


Relerence 


&¢e.—Heud-Must 


una work of boys. 

Jeading London Physiciaus, 
M.A , Oxon. 

r ae! “ NTY MILES from LONDON.—MANOR LODGE, 

. ALB ANS. —HOME st HOOL for GIRLS. Resident Eng. and For. 

isic ‘ Daue ; Exams., Games, Cycling, 

ed fees for girls to prepare for Camb. 

ic. Small premium. Keferences given 
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and required. aa BEG. 








Council Nominations of 


E—! 


JOHNS, M.A. Lond., late Scholar of | 4 





HAMPSTEAD, | 


| tresses; 


| (formerly Assistant Mistr 


es 


. eaiaial FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTIoy 





Offices—62 STRAND, W.C. 


EXPERIMENTS ON MONKEYS, 
(Concluded from May 18th.) 

“The position is alarming to contemplate, and we must look it i 
the face,—what will be the inevitable result on human character of 
sven deeds as these; on the doctor who does and who defends 
them? on the patient who often is as helpless in his hands ag any 
unfortunate animal? and on the world into which such a principle 
as that which merge ’s vivisection is creeping by stealth and 
spreading like leaven ? 

* Before the whole lump is permeated with the horrible creeg 
that helplessness is a reason for cruel oppression, let every man and 
woman who loves goodness do all in his or her power to rouse the 
national conscience. In this way alone can we hope to repeal that 
iniquitous law by which the animal torturer is defended. Wome 
cannot vote, but they can influence the men who do. No hero and 
no heroine ever fought in a braver or a better cause.” 

THE SOCIETY APPEALS TO THE PUBLIC FOR AID. 
E, M. WRIGHT, Secretary, 

HINDHEAD SCHOOL For GIRLS. 


GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 





MmHE 

Principals: Miss J. F. 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S8.Co., and Miss ALICE 
GRUNER, Student of Newnhain College. The teaching statf consists mainly 
of University women of professional standiug and experience, Education 
thoroughly modern ; physical trainingand outdoor games. Great attention 
is paid to healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of the 
Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding. 
house st: inds in an acre of heather and pine at an ‘elevation of nearly 800 fi. 
Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; Mrs. SIDG WICK, Principal of 
Newnham Colle Prot. Muirhead, Birmingham Univ. yarents of former 
pypils end others.—For prospectus address to MOORCROFT, HINDHEAD, 


HASLEMERE. 
“EDWARD 
BIRMINGHAM. 


GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASTON. 

A MISTRESS will be REQUIRED in this School in SEPTEMBER next to 
teach some Mathematics and English Subjects. Preference will be given toa 
lady who can give assistance in Drawing. Salary from £80 to £100, according 
to qualifications. 

Candidates are requested to send in their applications, which must be accom- 
panied by the printed form and a copy of their testimonials, to the HEAD. 
MISTRESS, on or before June 10th. 

Forms of Application and further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the SECRETARY, King Edward's School, New Street, Birmingham, 

Birmingham, May 13th, 1901, 


W ESTFIELD COLLEGE, FINCHLEY ROAD, 
/ HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of the 
value of from £30 to £50 a year, for two or three years, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION among WOMEN STUDENTS at an EXAMINATION tobe 
HELD on JUNE 27th and 28th (not as previously stated on July 2nd and 3rd), 
Candidates must have passed the Matriculation Examination of London Univer- 
sity, and the successful competitors will be required to enter into residence in 
October next, and to read for the B.A, or B.Sc. degree of London University.— 
Entrance forms, which must be returned by June 20th, and further particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss Ss. M. SMEE. 


NITED SERVICES COLLEGE 
WESTWARD HO! NORTH DEVON 
FOUNDATIONERSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. - An ELECTION to Twelve 
Special Foundationerships will TAKE PLACE during JUL 
_Ap plications must reach the SECRETARY by July 3rd. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
large visiting staff —Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
ses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


eo HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 
: GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
combined. Special attention to health and physical development. Careful 
religious training,—Church of England.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
College, Cs ambridge, formerly Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge High School. 
2eferences: Bishop of Durham, Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, & others, 


Mena AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 






“THE —SIXTH’S SCHOOL 














fk 
eS 

















English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chi uperons, 
BRITISH ISLES, 


Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, “for 
SCHOOLS 


CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 
and EDU CATIONAL HOME S ree ommended. —Ml Regent Street, W. 


DV ICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of "Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Reqwrements should be sent to the 
Manag rer, R. J. BEEV OR, M. A. »22Craven Street, Northumberl: ind Avenue, W.C, 





\UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.— Miss LOUISA 
S BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SC HOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME 2—Bows, 
f Gris? ENG isu, Foreign ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London. sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected esta ub lishments. 


vo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in a 









in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., "ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
‘** Triform, London.” "Tele phone No. 1854 (Gerri urd). : 
PYPE \WRITING.—PLAYS. ESSAYS, &e., and ALL 

KINDS of COPYING and MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully 
executed in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000_ words, 
Testimonials from many literary persons, (Established 1893, pe Miss DISNEY, 
7 Balbam Grove, Balbam, London, S.W. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


epPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


epPS’S COCOA. 


FOB BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
B SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
NCERY LANE, LONDON, 1 
7, | CHOPIN | 
° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91 °/ 
23 IP repayable on demand, “2 |o 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- | BEETHOVEN 


lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
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STEEL PENS. | WAGNER | 
GOLD MEDAL. P ARIS, 1878, 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR | VERDI | 
ADVERTISEMENTS. “4 
| GouNoD | 
aoe PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, | | 
Page...s.ececerevereece ma ved ne £1010 0 : 
a ee OL 
Narrow Column ...- a v0 { 
Half- -Column eceseeee . ‘ v 
aia eon é | LISZT | 
Outside Page ...ccccccccecees £1414 0 
Inside Pa@e .occcccecccccesece 1212 0 


Fivelines(50 words) and under in broad column (hal!- FR EE 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additionai line s 
(containing on an average twelve words). 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, lus. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, tw - thirds wiithof page, J 

lds. per inch 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
‘erms: net. 





Language Cannot Exaggerate the Charms 


OF THE 


“Angelus Orchestral” 


PIANO-PLAYER, 


Which brings within reach of all the World’s Musical Masterpieces. 





The “ Angelus” will play any piano, and can be worked by a 
child. Its repertoire is absolutely unlimited, including the best 
in classic, operatic, dance, and song music. The expression and 
time being at the will of the performer, all idea of merely 
mechanical music is lost. The touch, technique, and interpreta- 
tion of the most difficult music leave nothing to be desired, 
making the instrument a delight to the most cultivated musician. 


In addition to these advantages the “ Angelus” is an Organ in 
itself, and can be played with or without the piano. Some of the 
most beautiful effects imagi iable can thus be produced—starting, 
for instance, with piano alone, then changing to organ, and 
ending with both together. The varied range and marvellous 
results of this triple combination may be better imagined than 
described. 


The “ Angelus” is the original Piano-Player, and with it you 
can produce effects not possible with any other. Free demonstra- 
tions all day long, to which all interested are heartily invited. 





If you cannot call, but would like further particulars, send for our 
“No. 24 Brochure, mentioning ‘The Spectator.” 





HERBERT MARSHALL, 


REGENT HOUSE, 233b REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Near Oxford Circus). 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United — yearly.  terly. 
GOM oo co oo oe oo S1 86.,01463.. 07 2 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 


FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 





Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, 7 
China, &c. « 1106..0153..078 





Applications for Copies of the SPIC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





SOLD BY 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLF FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.: + 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.. LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade. Manchester. 





BKs WANTED.— 5s, each given.—“ Poetry for 
j Children,” 2 vols, 180% «Pri ince Dorus, 181i: “Mrs Leic esters Schovi,” 
Year Browning's * Pomegranates.” 1841 - “Roadster’s Album, * 1845 - Jorn 
aunts,’ 1838 or 1843; m Rs aughan, 3 vols. : “Lora Doone,’ 













Milk Food» No. I. 





yBemany Rye,” 2 vols., 1857; “ Bible in Spain,” 3 vols. fist Ed.j; * Wila W ales, ‘ 
Vole, 182. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham,’ 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 
Super Royal 8vo, 80 pp. 


“THE QUEEN’S BEST 
MONUMENT.” 


A Memorial Reprint of the Articles, Notes, Poems, and Letters 


on the Queen that have appeared in 


Che Spectator 


Price 6d. net; by post, 7id. 


To be obtained from SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., at W. H. SMITH 


and SON’S Bookstalls, and at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 


London: 
“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





imgn 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment swited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 
“Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food no. 3 


From birth to 3 | months. From 8to6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 


~— 


Pasiphied on Infant Feeding FREE. (Please mention this paper) 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


——- 


The under- mentioned cases, for which it has not been foun 

ossible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their ee will be 

gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. : 


19,682. —_ Southern Committee ask for £9 15s., to complete a pension toa most 
respectable old couple. The man has been a member of a Friendly Society for 
many years. They have had considerable savings, which are now exhausted. 


There are no relations able to help. 






As 3,497.—An East-End Committee ask for £6 2s, 10d., for a respectable widow, 
red 7 75, who is suffering from a tumour and c cannot work. Her husband died 

cectuen years ago, and was for long a sufferer from spinal complaint, which 
often laid him up. <A friend promise es £ 10 a year, and other funds will provide 
Js. per month. 

19.683.—£5 10s. 4d. is needed to complete a pension for a widow, aged 69, and 
her son, aged 49, who has been a hel ple ss cripple from birth. Since her 
husband's death the old lady has supported herself and this son by her own 
earnings, with a little help from her married children. She is now quite past 
work, and her children, who do all the y can, are not able to support her en- 
tirely. 

21,265.—Wanted £4 18s. 2d., 
the School for the Indigent Blind. 
quite blind for nine years, owing to an accident. 
her, but cannot afford to do so longer. 








towards cost of maintenance of a blind girl at 
She is an orphan, aged 22, and has been 
A married sister supported 


19,028.—A Southern Committee ask for £7 3s., for a widow, aged 68. Her 
fon contributes Ils. a week. She had savings, but these are exhausted, and 
failing eyesight makes it impossible for her to continue to earn her living by 
needlework. _—_ 

17,005.—An East-End Committee ask for £2 18s. 6d., to provide an allowance 
fora v respectable widow of 71. Her husband died thirty-six years ago. 
She supported her m« the r by needlework till her death. Failing eyesight and 
rheumatism have now totally incapacitated her. A nephew helps, also a local 
pension society. 




















**= OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


EstTaBLIsHED 1807, 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOK THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





Patron: 


:bout 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 


The Patients 
mmendation, however aggravated the case 


are relieved on one letter of ree 
may be. 

Additional FU ee are GREATLY NEEDED to meet tbe increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 
received at the Institution, by 
JOUN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


35 Finsbury Square, E.C, 


ae LIBR. ARY, ST. z AMES'S ‘SQUARE, Ws 
Patro ~ HIS MA tit THE KING. 
Presi {LESLI STEPHEN, Esq. 
e-Pr davitas The R at Hon. LORD ACTON, 
TheRt. Hon. A. "i BAL FOU R,M. P., The Rt. Hon.W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L., 
HERBERT ye Esq. 
Trustees—Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F. » mt. ~aall 
Right Hon. Sir M. GE ANT DUFF. 
cbout 200,000 Volumes of 
scription, £5 a year 
» allowed to ¢ ‘ountry, and Ten to Town 
Ter u till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
to Members, 16s, 
Secretary and Librarian. 





EARL of ROSEBERY, 





Ancient and Modern 





; Languages. Sut 
en Volumes art 
oom Open trom 

royal 8vo, 21s. 


IRG WRIGHT, LL. D., 











c . es 
Pooks—K. AR wt AND Ol T -OF- PRIN T ‘BOOKS SU P. 
PLIED.—Please » wauts tlocues free. We offer Jnternational 
Library of F: £4+18s. 6d. Librariesand Small 
First Editions and Complete 


Parcels of Books 
with Coloured Plates, Special Wants 


, Jolin Bris lit Street , Birmingham, 











Sets of Popular Authors, Spo 
List free HOLL AND CO., Be 


R ARE our. OF. PR INT 
i Art, 5« x 


, Travels, wi 
on every siibjec ‘ 1 
post-trec 
books purchased fi 


HECTOR’S, Bookselle 


° 6s. GEN EVA 
£6 CHAMONIX 





BOOKS su PPLIED.— 
. >, &c. Books 

Cs ta logues 

: ind Orieutal 
thors specially wanted.— 
uurining sham. 


be 











and LUCERNE TOURS, £7 


Ss 





an a GRINDELW ALD TOURS ae sain and Calais. 
Extendel tours to Zermutt, Italian » the Tyrol, &e. 
Organised by Dr. nv onl SEROWNE. 





Illustrated Prog SE CRE: TAR y, 5 ‘Es is sleig ch Gar ileus, Le udon, N.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


ratuimc 





1848, 


£40,000,000, 


R EVERSIONS and ‘LIFE _INTERE STS in Landed 
ind Annuities PURCHASED or 


or Funded Property or other Securities ar 
by the EQL ITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


wNVESTED FUNI IS 











LO: ANS g rranted thereon 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Es tablishe 11835. C pital £500,000, 





-DLACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH P oi E,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S 
Museum, Shetteld, who cleared plague of them trom Shettield W orkhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s, 3d., 
2s, 3d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 





Jife-Membership, | 





|FROM J. NISBET & COS LIST 
BOLINGBROKE 


By WALTER SICHEL. 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


** At once erudite and brilliant......the ablest defence of the policy of ma 
peace at Utrecht yet written manana will take its place among the best ber 
biog ‘raphies in our language.’ —Speaker. 

‘We recognise the book as one of real importance, and one not to be 
neglected by any student of the eighteenth century.”—Lite rature, 

** All movement, bustle, gaiety, glitter, and high spirits.” 

—Dr. Barry, in the Bookman, 

“A thorough and wholesale vindication of Bolingbroke as no English writer 
hes ever attempted before.”—Glasgow Herald. 


TREASON AND PLOT: Strugeles fo for 
Catholic Supremacy in the Last Years of Queen Elizabeth, “By Marry 
Heme, Author of “‘ The Great Lord Burghley,” &c. Demy 8vo, 16s, 

“ This fascinating volume......will command alike the votes of the public and 
the attention of scholars.”—Daily News. 

aos ‘A brilliant and interesting book.”—Mr. W. L. Covrryer, ia the Daily 

€ egraph ° 
“It isa book deserving of the highest praise, both for the freshness of its 
materials and for the vividuess with which they are presented.”—Scotsman, 











ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her 


Politics, her Position, her Society, and her Letters. By Botroy 
Author of **A History of Italian Unity,” aud Tuomas Oxey, 


KING, r 

With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s, net. 

‘A careful _ thoughtinul deseription of Italy as it now is, distinguished 
» thoroughness and knowledge which it displays, but also by 

i vk in which it is written.’ Manchester Guardian, 





THE ‘SOCIAL PROBLEM : "Work 





and Life. By J. A. Hopsox. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 
“This is a work to = reckoned with by all economists and Sociologists, and 
which every social reformer would do well to study with care. 





—Manchester Guardian, 





MEMORIES AND IMPRESSIONS, 


Bv the Right Hon. G. C. Broprick, Warden of Merton College, Oxford, 


Demy Svo, 16s. 
“Makes, as might be expected, most interesting reading......It ts always 
shrewdly eri i lets In many a Seare hing sidelight upon the educational 
and politi s of half a century ago. "Daily Chronicle, 










and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, London, W. 








FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Epitep By W. CouRTNEY. 
JU iy 1961, 
A Foou’s Parapisr. By Lt.-Col. Willoughby Verner. 
Tub Exerisu Marriwwe-Rate. By John Holt Schooling 
Tue Frprran Constitution OF AUSTRALIA, 3y Professor 
Posnett, LL.D. 
Sovru Arkica--Some Farsr Anaroaics. By E. B. Iwan-Miller. 
A Cpexsor or Critics. By Arthur Symors, 
ENGLAND AND FrRaNCE- 
1. THE CONDITIONS OF 
Coubertin. 
TREATY OF ARBITRATION 
By Thomas Barclay. 





H. Macaulay 


Franco-Bririsu Peace. By Baron Pierre de 


BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 4¥D 





Ri USSIA AND HER Propiem.—lI. Interxat. By Calehas. 

9s IN Frencu Fiction anp Fact. By the Author of ‘* An Englishmanin Paris.” 
I HY F UTURE OF CHURCH AND CREED IN ScoTtanp. By William Wallace, LL.D, 
Tus New Epreation Brut. By Ernest Gray, M.P. 

Tuk SALON ‘Np THE Royat Acapemy. By H. Heathcote Statham. 

Tur CoaL Duty. By D. A. Thomas, M.P. 

** ANTICIPATIONS. "II. By H.G. Wells. 

A Poet's License. By Charles Marriott, Author of ‘* The Column.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 











TO BE COMPETED FOR ANNUALLY AT BISLEY. 


“THE SPECTATOR” (Service Rifle) 
RIFLE CLUBS’ TYRO COMPETITION. 


(Single Entries.) Squadded Competition. 
THURSDAY, JULY 11th, 
Open only to one Team of Five Representative Tyro Members from each Rife 
Club officially registered with the National Rifle Association. 
Five ‘303 Magazine Military Rifles, given by the Proprister of 
**The Spectator.” 
200 aud 500 yards (aggregate). 
Seven at each distance. 
80 minutes at each distance. 
£1 before 2.50 p.m. on Monday, July § Sth. Post 
Entries £1 5s. till 2.30 p.m. Tuesday, , July 9th 
Oue to each Member of the Winning Team 





Distances ik 
No.of Shots... 
Time Limit 
Entrance Fee 


Five Rifles: 
SPECIAL CONDITION. 

One Target will be detailed to each 

DEFINITION OF ‘'TYRO.” 

4 Tyro in respect of any class of competition, or of rifle or revolver, 18 4 

competitor whose name does not appear in any of the National Rifle Association 

Reports as the winuer of any individual Prize in kind or cf £2 or upwards i 

that class. 

The Prize is offered by the ** Specteter” with the special 

object of enc the bers of Village Rifle 
Clubs to perfect themselves in mark 


One Prize 


Team. 
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PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


The JUNE Number is Now Ready. 





SOME LEADING FEATURES. 


THE DUKE OF ABRUZZI’S POLAR 


EXPEDITION. 


FROM C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S LIST. 


“A book to buy .read, and keep.”—Literary World. 


WAR’S BRIGHTER SIDE. 


By JULIAN RALPH. 


Extra crown Svo, with 15 Illustrations, cloth, price 6s. 
The history and principal contents of “The Friend,” the unique newspaper edited by 





Fully Described by Himself. | RUDYARD KIPLING, JULIAN RALPH, Mr. LANDON, Mr. GWYNNE (War Corre- 


“ROOKS AND GULLS.” 


A Story by the Author of “The Column.” | 
mk. STEPHEN PHILLIPS and the. 


Newspapers. 
R, L. STEVENSON. 


An Unpublished Chapter in his Life. 


Stories and Articles Exquisitely Illustrated | EARL RO BERTS. 


said throughout. 





ONE SHILLING. 





18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. | 


FROM 


Mr. ELKIN MATHEWS LIST., -— 





For HER MAJESTY, May 4th. 
IN MEMORIAM : 
‘“‘CHERE REINE.” 


By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 
Royal 16mo, purple cloth, 1s. 6d, net. 


SONGS OF LUCILLA. 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, net. [Ready to-day, 


VIGO CABINET SERIES.—No. 4. 
SEA VERSE. 
By GUY J. BRIDGES. 
Royal 16mo, 1s. net. [Ready to-day. 


POEMS. 


By C. J. W. FARWELL. 
[Just ready. 





Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo St., W. 
TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
} By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 











sprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted | 


by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 

on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
- ‘ RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
Jast, S.W, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
{4 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible | 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &¢., on application. i 





spondents), and published at Bloemfontein at the special request of Lord Roberts during 
his occupation, It contains 13 contributions by 


RUDYARD KIPLING, 


most of which are now published for the first time in this country, Dr. CONAN DOYLE, 
Lord STAN LEY, and many Officers and other eminent men also contribute to this interest- 
ing and unique journal. 


Copy of a letter from 


| 
17 Dover Street, W., 5th May, 1901. 
Dear Mr. RALPH, 

Thank you very much for presenting me with a copy 
of ** War’s Brighter Side.” it is extremely interesting, 
| and I am delighted to possess a copy.—Believe me, yours 

very truly, (Signed) ROBERTS, F.M. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE KING, 


By ONE OF HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANTS. 
Handsomely bound in royal blue, with numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 5s. 
Some of the 18 Chapters are :—The King’s Domestic Life ; The Head of Society ; Student 
Days; London Life; What the King Eats and Drinks; The King’s Sport; &c. 








Three Successful New 6s. Novels by Well-known Authors. 
THE ETERNAL CHOICE. bye. u. coors, 


Author of “‘Mr. Blake of Newmarket,” “The Monk Wins,” &c. 
Sheffield Independent.—‘A thoroughly interesting story, packed with good characterization, and 
bricht, virile dialogue. Bright, clever and entertaining.” 
Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ The dialogue is natural and clever, 
suggestive, and is certainly one to be read.” 
| Sportsman.—‘ A fascinating book worth both reading and keeping to read again; a book to muse on, 
| as having created real people for us.” 





The book is in the best sense powerfully 





SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


| CINDERS. By HELEN MATHERS, 


Author of ‘‘ Coming thro’ the Rye,” “Bam Wildfire,” &. 
Scotsinan.—* The book is full of passion ; skilfully portrayed.” 
Atheneum.—“ Written with a zest and vivacity truly astounding.” 


- UNDER THE REDWOODS. _ ty bret wart. 


| Pall Mall Gazette.‘ We all know Bret Harte’s style; indeed, it would be sufficient praise of these 
' stories to say that there is not one of them that is not typical of the writer.” 

Morning Post.— Charmingly written, told with an unfailing humour, and beautified by many descriptive 
| passages of the utmost charm.” 


Novels for Holiday Reading. Price 6s. each. 


| HER MASTER PASSION. Second Edition. BESSIE HATTON. 
/A PATCHED-UP AFFAIR. FLORENCE WARDEN. 
- THE SENTENCE OF THE COURT. HEADON HILL. 
THE INVADERS. ‘Second Edition. LOUIS TRACY. 
A HONEYMOON IN SPACE. GEORGE GRIFFITH. 
THE TAPU OF BANDERAH. LOUIS BECKE & WALTER JEFFERY. 
‘TWIXT DEVIL AND DEEP SEA. Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON. 
| STRANGE WOOING OF MARY BOWLER. RICHARD MARSH. 


Second Edition, 











London: C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LimitTep, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





FIRE, 


UNION ASSURANCE 


(Established in the Reign of Queen Anne, 


Head Office :~8L CORNHILL, LONVON, E.C. 
CuarmmMaN—WILLIAM LATHAM, Esy., K.C. 


Dervuty-CHAIRMAN—CHARLES MORT 





Accumulated Funds 
Subscribed Capital 
Annual Income 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Insurances effected at home and abroad. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Premiums. Absolute security. 


bonuses, Liberal conditions. Immediate ps 


Fire Manager—W. G. Wilkius. 
Actuary~L, K. Pagden. 


Sub-Fire Manager—A. F. Bailey. 


palin |H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
SOCIETY. | Gexerat aGEnts for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
A.D. 1714.) TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Codes: Unicopre and ABC, 


IMER, Esq. Telegraphic Address: BookmEN, Lonpon. 





£3,500,000 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
£450,000 
£1,100,000 CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W., begs to announce that his May 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, containing New Books at reduced prices, 
is now ready, and will be sent post-free on application. 


Largo 
ryment of claims. 

OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
| are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOCK 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED.—Prospectuses and all par- | which includes many tine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures by 


+; 


iculars will be furnished on application to the Head ¢ 


CHARLES DARRELL, Secretary. 


known old and modern artists, Also a collection of prints by Félicien Rops 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Call or write to 


Office of the Society. 








U THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen | 


with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price ls. ; post-free, 





T, FISHER UNWIN, ‘Paternoster Square, London, 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 








Is. 1d. Zo ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


| Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO,'S LIST. 


NOW READY.—With Portraits of Piet de Wet and of a Group 
of Conyalescents. Large crown §vo, 7s. 6d. 


YEOMAN SERVICE: 


Being the Diary of the Wife of an Imperial Yeomanry Officer 
during the Boer War. 
By the Lady ‘MAUD ROLLESTON. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF “THE LIFE OF LORD 
LAWRENCE.” NOW READY.—SEVENTH EDITION. 2 vols. large 


crown Svo, with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 2ls. 


THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. 


Ry -R. Boswortu Smitrx, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Assistant-Master at Harrow Se hool, Author of, “Mohammed and Moham- 
wedanism,” ‘* Carthage and the Carthaginians,” &c. 


BRITISH POWER AND THOUGHT | 


By the Hon. Apert S, G. CanninG, Author of 


« Historical Enquiry. 
” « History in Fact and Fiction,” &c. 


“British Rule and Modern Politics, 
Crown 8vo, Us. 
Bookman.—“ An able and interesting historical enquiry.’ 
Daily News.—‘‘The critical reader will find materials - an argument, and 
he pu lie which has enjoyed Mr. Canning’s previous studies will find in this 
last one of the sort they will like.” 
NEW EDITION OF SIR HENRY THOMPSON’S ‘‘ MODERN CREMATION.” 
FOURTH EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; 
or in paper cover, ls. 


MODERN CREMATION: Cremation: 


its History and Practice to the Present Date. With information relating 
to the latest improvements and experience both in this country and abroad, 
By Sir Henry Tuompson, Bart., F. =" S., M.B. Lond., &c., President of 
the Society since its Foundation i in 1874 
World.—“‘No reasonable person who studies the arguments so lucidly 
marshalled in this little work can deny the strength of the cremationist’s 
case,’ 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
PACIFICO. By Jonn Ranpat. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Speakev.—‘‘ Mr. Randai's narrative skill carries all before it. He never lets 
the reader's interest flag, but carries him, like an eager. traveller, up hill after 
hill with the sun of accomplishment and an extended view at the top of each. 
There are very few good story-tellers to-day, and we hope Mr. Randal will soon 

‘tell us another.’ ” 

World.—** We cannot easily thank Mr. John Randal sufficiently for the 
delightful romance called ‘ Pacifico.’ Here is the real thing in brigandage.” 


THE SEAL OF SILENCE. 


ArtHUR R. Conner. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Spectatov.—“* Mr. Conder unquestionably belonged to the rare tribe of 
literary benefactors of whom Mr. Jacobs and Mr. Anstey are perhaps the most 
conspicuous representatives.......Given the situations, the A sein eat and 
untecedents of the dramatis person: w, and the development of the story is 
above cavil....../ Add a charming heroine, a delightful old clergyman, and a 
superlatively interesting and irresponsible rogue, aud some notion may be 
formed of the exhilarating quality of ‘The Seal of Silence,’ a title sadly 
appropriate to the circumstances of its issue.’ 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE 


LADY. By Mrs. ScuvyLer CROWNINSHIELD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Spectator.— The setting of the story is gracefully contrived, and the final 
defeat of the Archbishop in his desire that the heroine should take the veil 
will be agree: able to Protestant readers.’ 

{cademy.—‘** Aristocratic and sunny. 

Dundee “dav ertiser.—* As pre tty a .. story as could be wished.” 


London : SMITH, ELDE ER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
NOW READY. ee ed 
THE CHURCH IN GREATER BRITAIN. 
BEING 


The Donnellan Lectures Delivered before the University 
of Dublin, 1900-1901. 


BY 


G. ROBERT WYNNE, D.D., 





Archdeacon of Achadoe, and Canon of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin 
Crown 8vo, Ss, net. 
OF aki BookseNers, or the Pubdiishers, 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TR a NER and CO., Limited, 


CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C., 


il Book for 7 on 
HOW TO REGAIN HEALTH 
AND LIVE 100 YEARS. 


By ONE WHO DID IT. 
Is. Po tal Order, or Stamps. 

Cc. F. CARPENTER, 

The He an h y Raed Bis satin s Teignton, 8S. Devor. 





READY NEXT WEE 


THE DOUBLE CHOIR OF GLASGOW CATHEDRAL: 
A Study of Rib-Vaulting. 

lL. WATSON, F.R.LB.A. Demy 4to, Profusely Mlustrated. 

PRESS, JAMES HEDDERWICK and SONS, Glasgow, 


By T 
“CITIZEN” 





By | 











| 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’ S NEW BOOKS, 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 


SIR HENRY COLVILE’S BOOK. 





THE WORK OF 


THE NINTH DIVISION, 


By Major-General 


Sir H. E, COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B, 


With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The reader will find a more vivid and living pie. 
ture of the central and successful phase of the operations in South Africa 


co7 


weyed to him in this book than in any other of the books we remember 


to have seen upon the subject.” 
DAILY MAIL.—“ A document of great military and historical value.” 


SIR HENRY COLVILE’S BOOK. 


WORLD.—“ The entire narrative is of intense interest as a particu. 


larly clear and able contribution to that inner history of the war of which 


we 


have at present only casual and disjointed fragments.” 


THE WORK OF THE NINTH DIVISION, 


STANDARD.—“‘Apart from the controversial topics, the book contarns 


ad 


reat deal of highly interesting matter. General Colvile is a picturesque 


writer, with a happy knack of style and a turn for vivid description. His 


vol 


ume throws fresh light oi some Little- known episodes of the campaign; 


and its account of the valour and steady endurance of the Highland 
Brigade would alone ensure it the popularity which it ts tolerably cer 


tat 


n to obtain.” 


SIR HENRY COLVILE’S BOOK. 


TRUTH. —‘ The book contains a most readable and interesting narra. 


wh 


tive of many of the most striking incidents of the campaign, on several of 


ich it throws a guod deal of new light.” 


THE WORK OF THE NINTH DIVISION. 


sy Major-General Sir H. E. COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B, 
With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





TROOPER 8,008, LY. 


By the Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, Barrister-at-Law. 


With 16 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


CASTING OF NETS. 


By RICHARD BAGOT. Cloth. 6s. 
A story of excellent quality.’—Datty GRAPHIC. 
* 4 veally notable book.” —LrEEDS MERcvRY. 
‘One of the cleverest and sanest of recent novels." —MANCHESTER COURIER, 


SECOND EDITION. 


FOOD, AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 


“ 


bui 


to be ca 


A 


A 


DIETETICS. By Rorsent Hvtcuison, M.D. (Edin.), M.R.C.P., Assistant 
Physician to the London Hospital. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s, net. 

Our readers will find this most suggestive book not only intensely interesting, 
amusing. A man of forty who reads it and goes his way unhecding deserves 
ied something uncompiimentary.”—SPECTATOR. 


BOOKS ON GARDENING, &c. 
BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. 


. Rerynouips Horr, x an of Rochester. Sixteenth Edition. Tilustrated 
by H. G. Moon and G. Elgood, R.I. Presentation Edition, with Coloured 
Plates, 6s. Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE 


GARDENER. By Dean Hotr. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 





IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By 


the Rev. H. N. Etracompe, Vicar of Bitton, and Honorary Canon of 
Bristo!. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN-CRAFT 


FIRST SERIES.—New Edition, just out, with additional Plates, large crow 


OF SHAKESPEARE. By Henry N. Etracomee. Illustrated by Major 


"MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


3y the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
SECOND SERIES.—Large crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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wr. WM. HEINEMANN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Wr, Heinemann begs to announce that he will publish a 
New and Important Work by Mr. A. HENRY SAVAGE 


LANDOR on Wednesday next. 


CHINA AND THE ALLIES. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, 
Author of “In the Forbidden Land,” &c., &c. 


With 5 Coloured Plates, 16 Full-page Illustrations in 2 tints, about 250 Text-Illustrations 


from Photographs and Drawings by the Author, and Maps and Plans, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
$] 10s, net. ° 


** Mr. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR was present during the whole of the 
4 He was in Tientsin when it was 


recent military operations in China. 
taken, entered Pekin with the relieving forces, and was the first 
European to enter the Forbidden City as a guest by the side of the 
Russian General. Holding no official position, and bound by no official 
etiquette, he was perhaps the only eye-witness at liberty to report the 
whole of what he saw. Mr. Landor’s knowledge of the German, French, 
Italian, Chinese, and Japanese languages proved of the greatest value 
in enabling him to obtain information at first hand. By giving a brief 
abstract of Chinese history, besides a number of curious facts concern- 
ing early missionary enterprise in China, the reader can understand 
from this work, as from no previous account, the true nature and 
eauses which led up to those lamentable events of last year, which are 
here described in a vivid and deeply interesting manner. The value of 
this narrative, by an observer who is not obliged to conceal or to 
palliate anything, is greatly enhanced by accurate maps and many 
illustrations from photographs and sketches by the Author. 


THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA: 


ITS VALUE AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By W. BLELOCH. 


With Illustrations and Diagrams, 1 vol., 10s. net. 


Tat MorninG Post.-—‘* Accompanied as it is by a great _ mass of information, it will be 
heartily welcomed. Since Mr. FitzPatrick’s book ‘The Transvaal from Within’ no more 
important work on the condition of the country has been produced. Mr. FitzPatrick, 
dealing with the past, threw much light on the character of the men with whom we were 
to wage war. Mr. Bleloch, by an exhaustive study of statistical returns and the best 
information, endeavours to equip us for the work of re-establishing financial prosperity. 
This admirably clear and thoughtful volume is deserving of careful study, and will have 
many readers.” 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Edited by PRINCE HERBERT BISMARCK. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, £1 net. 





Tur Trtrs.—‘*They throw new light upon Bismarck’s character; they present a very | 
complete and attractive picture of the ‘marriage of true minds,’ and of the relation which | 


a perfect home life may hold to the life of a statesman at whose bidding the most 
momentous events were unrolling themselves, and they illustrate those events and express 
in very racy language Bismarck’s opinions upon the actors in them. To his wife he was 
always feank ; ard in these letters we have a series of delightfully unreserved and caustic 
judgments as to most of the prominent peuple they came across, 


STUDIES OF FRENCH CRIMINALS. By H. B. Irvivc. 


lvol., 10s. net. 
Tae Acapeuy,——‘* Mr. Irving has arranged his material well, and presented it in a 
concise and dramatic form. His humour is well fitted to lighten certain phases of his 





criminal gallery. 


THE ETERNAL CONFLICT—AN ESSAY. By W. R. 
PATERSON (Benjamin Swift). 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tue Dairy Cnronicite.—** It is well written by an able man desirous to think courageously 


subject, and he never departs from a perfectly just estimate of the members of his | 


and much perplexed by the vision of life. Mr. Paterson often hits out the fire-hot phrase | 


and frames the sentence that will stick in the memory. 


THE DOLLAR LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION, 


A New Series of American Fiction in monthly volumes, price FOUR SHILLINGS each, or 
TWO GUINEAS, post-free, for a subscription of 12 volumes. The New Volume is :— 


THE CHRONIC LOAFER. PARLOUS TIMES. 
By NELSON LLOYD. By D. D. WELLS, Author of “ Her Ladyship’s 


_ Elephaut.”” 
F eR LAWAY HOUSE, HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. 


By E. HOUGH. \ By HAMLIN GARLAND. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND 
STORIES. 
E. L. VOYNICH’S NEW NOVEL. 


JACK ' RAYMOND. 


By E. L. VOYNICH, 
Author of “‘ The Gadfly.” 
Tae Part Mat, Gazette.—‘‘A remarkable 
book. The strongest novel the season has 
produced.” 


JACK RAYMOND. 


Tue Datty Curonicte.—‘*A most powerful 
and poignant story. There are passages in it 
which cause one to.quail, and which. neverthe- 
less, having read, one is constrained by a 
curious fascination to read yet again. Mrs. 
Voynich has displayed arare insight into dark 
‘corners of the human soul and a fine faculty 
of dramatic and literary expression.” 


JACK RAYMOND. 


Mr. W. L. Courtyey.—‘* The qualities of the 
novelist are as manifest in the later asin the 
earlier work. There is the same keen penetra- 
| tionintothe less familiar corners of character 
and personality, the same graphic power, the 
— ability to interest and enchain the 
reader.’ 


By DANIEL WOODROFFE. 
Tue Datty Curonicte.—‘*We make bold to 
prophesy that no more originally conceived 
and few better written, books than ‘ Tangled 
Trinities’ will see the light during the pre- 
sent publishing season.” 


TANGLED TRINITIES. 


Tue Patt Matt Gazettr.—**The character 
drawing shows a good deal of power. The 
figures are true to nature and full of life; both 
the tragic and thehumorous notes ring true,’ 


TANGLED TRINITIES. 
Tur Booxrmay.—**A story of quite unusual 
ability. The characters are all masterpieces 
of reality.” 
TANGLED TRINITIES. 


Tue Spectator.—* Undoubtedly clever.” 
THE Saturpay Review.—" Original and in« 


cisive.” 
SAWDUST. 
By DOROTHEA GERARD. 


Ture Scotsman.-—** A story of much freshness 
and power. It should give pleasure and 
stimulate thought.” 


VOYSEY. 
By RICHARD O. PROWSE. 


Tue ATHENEUM.—‘* Mr. Prowse has a gift for 
very close analysis, combined with an unfail- 
ing use of good English. He has made an 
| exhaustive study of the middle classes, and 
his picture is undeniably admirable.” 


VOYSEY. 


| Lireratere. ‘*Those who have a taste for 
| psychological study will enjoy the book. The 
| Style is clear and incisive.” 


VOYSEY. 
Tue Mancnuester Guarpian.—** A fine and 
memorable novel. An insight so deep, a 


power so finely ordered, are rare in English 
fiction.” 


FOREST FOLK. 


By JAMES PRIOR. 


A DAUGHTER of the VELDT 


By BASIL MARNAN. 
Tur Scotsmay.—‘*A South African novel 
| which should arrest attention, for it is a tale 
of unusual power and literary merit. It is 
| of engrossing interest.” 


FROM A SWEDISH 
HOMESTEAD. 


By SELMA LAGERLOF. 
Tar Srecrator.—* We are glad to welcome 











|in this delightful volume evidence of the 


unabated vitality of that vein of fantastic 


| invention which ran purest in the tales of 


Andersen. The longest and most beautiful 
Story of the collection is rendered touching 
and convincing by the ingenuous charm and 
sincerity of the narrator.” 


THE HIDDEN MODEL. 


By FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON. 


Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST,; ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW Books 








In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“Mr. Haggard at his breeziest."—Acaneux. | A NEW TRANSLATION OF ISAIAH. With 


“Mr. Haggard at his best.”—BookMAn. Explanatory Notes and a History of the Life of Isaiah. By Rey, F 
FLECKER, M.A. — 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LYSBETH “BY THE POWER OF THE SPIRIT oF 


GOD.” Being Eight Discourses, containing a Thoughtful and Earnest 
Plea for Spiritual Religion, and_deprecating Sensationalism, Modery 


A Tale of the Dutch in the Days of Alva. | Methods ot Church Finance, &c. By a YorRKsHIRE Priest, 


r » xf ; In imperial 8vo, tastefully bound, 2s. 6d. net. 
yi Si asaneaeapelbaesibicah EATING “THE BREAD OF LIFE.” 4 


With 26 Illustrations by G. P. JacomB Hoop, R.I. Study of John vi. 30, &¢., and its Relation to the Lord's Supper, By 
Werner H. K. Soames, M.A., Cantab., London College ivinity, ani 
Crown Svo, 6s. Vicar of St. George’s, Greenwich. J ee of Divinity, sad 





SWALLOWFIELD AND ITS OWNERS. "-anke” 
By LADY RUSSELL, of Swallowfield Park. LADY WILMERDING OF MAISON ROUGE 


With 15 Photogravure Portraits and 36 other Illustrations, a Tale of the Riviera. By J. Duncan Craig, MA, DD, Soci din 
4to, 42s. net. Felibrice. 


“Most entertaining and instructive.”—Ivrish Times. 
* Distinctly a book which should be read by all.””—Rock, 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 








COLLECTED EDITION. Vol. XVI. In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDANTA!|THE ROMANCE OF THE BOER WAR. 
PHILOSOPHY delivered at the Royal Institution in March, Humonrs and Chivalry of the Campaign. By MacCartuy O'Moore, Author 


of “‘ Tips for Travellers; or, Wrinkles for the Road and Rail. 
“Mr. O’Moore has gathered his stories from many quarters, tries to do 
all round, to foes as well as friends, and has made a very pleasant 


SOME RECORDS OF THE LATER LIFE | and cheery ite yolume, on matters about which it is not easy to be very 


OF HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her Grand- | 


1894, Crown Svo, 5s. 





daughter, the Hon. Mrs. OLDFIELD. With 17 Portraits, Svo, | In crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
lés. net. } 
“Asa yrecord of a lady noble in birth and character, bowed by sorrow, but THE STORY Oe ee ee eee 


bravely dutiful, this book will please many readers.”—Academy. 


a 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of | eaten 
Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1900. Svo, 18s. | NEW STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


in the Imperial College, Peking. 


*,* Volwmes of the ANNUAL REGISTER Jor the Years 1863-1899 can still be In crown $vo, cloth, 5s. 


h ad. pre 18s. each. | 

sa 'PEGGY, A SCHOOLGIRL; or, The Sleeper 

FHREE NORTHERN LOVE STORIES, and Awakened. By FRANCES Srrattoy, Author of ‘Nan the Circus Girl,” 

other Tales. Translated from the Icelandic by Errikr MAc- | “The Bival Bands,” &e. 

a , RY sae vance Wdeee ‘ wn Suva |“ The author writes crisply and sympathetically.”+-Shefield Independent, 

nusson and WILLIAM Morris, New Edition, Crown Svo, «A lively and entertaining story for girls. A hearty tone pervades the book.” 

6s. net. i —Dundee Advertiser, 
eee es, | “A study in character which may afford useful hints to parents and 

" herd ¢ ress. 


NEW FICTION. | teachers.”"—Aberdeen Free J 


M Y L A D Y O F O R A N G E . In feap. sro, on antique paper, cloth, 1s. net. 
A Romance of the Netherlands in the Days of Alvaa EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. 


In Twelve Letters, Addressed to the Editer of the Oxjord Chronicle, Byan 


By H. €. BAILEY. Old Freeman, STEPHEN QUELCH. 
With 8 Illustrations by G. P. Jacomp Hoop, R.I. Crown 8vo, 6s. “A most interesting little book. Mr. Quelch is a genial and intelligent 
“Ty the best style of historical romance."—Bristol Mercury. | vaconteur, and any one interested in Oxford and Oxford lite during the last sixty 


va 
years will find his ‘ Recollections’ exceptionally interesting.” —Bookseller. 


“As much love as fighting enters into the story, which moves with a superb | 
swing and military ardour, and is at the same time splendidly picturesque and | 
, & t e * ty t dv i | a _~ - . - >, = - . . 5 
manfully sentimental.”"—D A t . NOW READY.—In imperial 8vo, bound in cloth, with copious Index, lis, 


““No one can fail to read thi vith interest. The book is full of ex- | VOL. IV. OF 


citement, and the adventures are cleavly told, while the characters are alive | 


sicieiasac eimai THE GENEALOGICAL MAGAZINE 
P A Ss 1 O i A L S O F D O R S a _# | Copies of the previous Volumes can still be had of the Publisher, 15s. cach, 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). a ae 
With 8 Illustrations by CLtavpr Du Pri Cooper. Crown 8vo, 6s. NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


yre charming collection of pretty and pleasant | In crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


tox ape Dorset.” —Daily Express. | 
S rt » scattered son the magazines make a | POEMS OF THE over ” i 


author fore rvant insight has made her | . 
wly moving and thinking peasantry of RUDLAND. In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
. » 28. 6d, 


she ee Sey ee” SILVER LININGS TO THE CLOUDS OF 


LIFE ; or, Crowns for Crosses. By WILLIAM ALFRED GIBBS, 

















ras is it of the country, so trely accurate in its pictures of } SI 
yural life and 2 humanity. that it might well be described as worthy of 

Thomas Hardy at his best period. There is much quiet humour in Mrs, r 4 
Francis’s Dorsetshire rusties, but much more is there of genuine pathos.” In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Nomina Lente’ TN THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE. 8 
THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE’S. By S: BYL | Oxtve Verte, Author of “ A Sunset Idyll, and other Poems.” y 
CREED. Crown Svo. 6s. ee | In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
* * Thisstoryis the ace t, of a evitical passage in he ife of an Anglican cler: y- ' 
S folding tie wos! atvanced High Ciiwrch views, and determined to vednee | COLLABORATORS, and other Poems. By 


¢ 
A. W. WEBSTER. 





: eae 5 ; = aeereas In feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. a 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.  pIRESIDE POEMS. By the Rev. Josara 
JUNE. Price Sixpence. | Srratton, M.A. Oxon. 
FYANDER’S WIDOW. By M. E. Franois (Mrs. Francis Blundell). | ‘Poems that teach ina very bright and cheerful way. They remind us of 
Part II.—The Prince. Chaps. 5-8. some of Cowper's homely pieces.”—The News. 


"HE W IN , ? ~ vs y adame Récamier. | 
TH Raggi = a SALONS. — VII. Madame Reécamier. | In feap. 8vo, cloth, beveiled boards, 2s. 
A STONE EAGLE. By D. J. Ronertsoy. |THE MARGIN OF REST. Verses by Amos 
ABEL'S SUSANNA. By Epitu C. M. Darr. |  VaLtanr. A ; 
ees sg Be eee a Zama in ¢rown 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 
THE MISSION OF MR. RIDER HAGGARD, AND RURAL 2 
EDUCATION. By R. R. C. Grecory. | THE DEAD VICTORS: a Poem of the South 
IN THE WOODS AT SUNRISE. By Frep Wuisuaw. African War, 1900. 
« Possesses much merit.”—Nottingham Daily Guardian. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW Lane. | 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. | ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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WACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


1901 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 


- Statistical and Historical Annualof the States of the World, for the Year 


1901. Edited by J. Scott Ketiz, LL.D. Revised Officially. 
10s. 6d. 


"THREE NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The Ist English Edition of 10,000 copies 
having been exhausted before Publication, a 
second Impression wilt be ready shortly. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, THE CRISIS. 


Author of “RICHARD CARVEL.” 


Crown 8vo, 











BY A NEW WRITER. 


50,000 COPIES SOLD. 
RUNKLE THE HELMET OF 
BERTHA ’ NAVAERE. 


ROLFE BOLDREWOOD, 1N BAD COMPANY, 


and other Stories. 











BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE WRITINGS OF KING ALFRED 


(a. 901). An Address Delivered at Harvard College, Mass., March, 1901. 
Svo, sewed, 1s, net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN 


MONEY. By Witu1am W. Caruite, M.A, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
- JUNE NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. Contents ror JUNE. 
PRINCESS PUCK. By the Author of ‘‘ The Enchanter.” 
Some CHILDREN OF THE STATE. By! Encuish SuRNAMES. By 
W. H. Hunt. Whitaker. 
Ascrent Prstot. By H.C. Minchin. | In LavenGro’s Counrry. 
Ovt-PaTIENTS. Dutt. 
Tur Hunt For THE WorD. AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION, 
His Fixst ENGAGEMENT. By Powell Rowland. 














Chaps. 5-7. 
Edward 


By W. A. 
By P. F. 





Millington. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s, 


The JUNE NUMBER Contains :— 
THE CENTER OF THE WORLD OF STEEL. By Watpow Fawcett. 
THE VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY CONTROVERSY.-—I. By Grover 
CLEVELAND. 
TOLSTOI’S MORAL THEORY OF ART. 
THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS.—I. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


By Joun Aubert Macy. 
By Frances Hopeson Burnett, 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
The JUNE NUMBER Contains :-— 
CAREERS OF DANGER AND DARiNG.—VI. The Fireman. 

MorFett. 


IMPRISONED IN A MINE. By Carotrye Apnor STANLEY. 

THE ALGONQUIN MEDICINE BOY. By Francis S. Parmer. 

THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. Serial. By Joun Beyyett. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 





Illustrated. 


By CLEVELAND 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


A DAINTY GIFT-BOOK. .. 


OUR GRACIOUS 








QUEEN ALEXANDRA. |© ie saretantsicn Co 


By the Rev. Canon FLEMING, B.D., 
Of St. Michael’s, Chester Square. 


Delicated by gracious permission to Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, 
big a Photogravure Portrait of the Queen, from a Painting 
y Edward Hughes, and Three Illustrations of Sandringham. 
rd Svo, white cloth gilt, and gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
€ — Fleming, who has for many years past been brought into near ass oc 


| 
} 
ith Queen Alexandra, gives in this little volume a brief cbaracter-ske mc } 
er Majesty. He also includes some httle-known incidents connected with | 

| 






the-langerous illness of the Prince of Wales, in 1872, aad, by express permis sion, 


chee unpublished and very touching story connected with the death « 
the Duke of Clarence. 


Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY (Incorporated), 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


MR, GRANT RICHARDS’S SPRING LIST 


SIXTY YEARS ON THE TURF: the Life and Times 


of George Hodgman. 1840-1900. Arranged by Cuartes R. WaRREN. 
With 10 Illustrations, medium 8vo, cloth gilt, £1 1s. net. 
(Ready on May 21st. 


FROM GLADIATEUR TO PERSIMMON: Turf Memories 


for Thirty Years. By Sypennam Drxon (“ Vigilant” of the Sportsman). 
Illustrated in Colours, medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 18s. net. 
The DAILY NEWS says:—‘/t is with unfeigned pleasure that every Lover of 
a@ good horse will welcome the Sirst book published by a son of ‘ The Druid.” 
The SPORTSMAN says :—“‘Jt is pleasant to write that the author of the work 
under notice has acquitted himself well ina difficult and toilsome undertaking.” 


THE REGIMENTAL RECORDS OF THE BRITISH 


ARMY: an Historical Résumé, Chronologically Arranged, of their a 
Campaigns, Honours, Uniforms, Facings, Badges, and Nicknames. By J.S 
FARMER. Profusely Tilustrated, fea ap. ito, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 
The ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE says:—“A useful book of reference to any one 
interested in Army matters.” 


A HISTORY OF ROME. Arranged especially for 
Use in the Higher Forms of Schools, or the Universities, and for the Civil 
Service Examinations. With Essays, Maps, and Aids to Memory. By 
Eustace H. Mires, M.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, 8s. 6d. 


NIETZSCHE AS CRITIC, PHILOSOPHER, POET, 
AND PROPHET. Selections from his Works. Compiled by Tuomas 
Common. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Ready on May 21st. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN: the Poet of Modern Revolt. 


An Introduction to his Poetry. By A. Stopart-WaLKER, Author of ‘‘ The 
Struggle for Success.” Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 


HOW SAILORS FIGHT: an Account of the 


Organisation of the British Fleet in Peace and War. By Joun Brake. 
With an Introduction by Captain the Hon. HepwortH Lampton, RB.N., 
late of H.M.S. ‘Powerful.’ With 68 Illustrations. Cover Design by TT: 
Norman Wilkinson. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTER. By Harold Owen. 
With Supplementary Chapter by the DucuEss or SuTHERLAND. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—*' This is a thoroughly good bit of indus- 
triai history...... a number of cwreful appendices treating special aspects of the 
work and life of the potter give a greatly enhanced value to a really admirable 
book.” 


TOLSTOY AND HIS PROBLEMS: Essays by Aylmer 


Mavpe. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
PATRIOTISM AND ETHICS. By J. G. Godard, 
: its Genesis and Exodus.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Author of ‘* Poverty 


THE FURTHER MEMOIRS OF MARIE BASHKIRT- 


SEFF. Together with a Corre spondence e between Marie Bashkirtseff and 
Guy de Maupassant. Edited by G. H. Perris. With 9 Illustrations, 
crown Svo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“' A correspondence far more entertaining 
than the imaginary letiers of which we have lately had a surfeit.” 
The SCOTSMAN says :—“ An interchange of ideas between two people of such 
uncommon talent could not be dull.” 


BRITISH REGIMENTS IN WAR AND PEACE. 
i. THE RIFLE BRIGADE: a History. By Walter 


Woop. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The STANDARD says :—“‘ Mr. Wool has compressed the abundant material 
at his command into about two hundred pages, and has satisfactorily accom- 
an interesting te sk. 

The MORNING POST says :—‘‘ Mr. 


bel 





2 
Iv. Wood claims that the regiment on whose 
f he writes has seen more fighting than any other regiment in the British 


2, THE NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS: a 


ae By Water Woop. Illustrated, —_ — wey Sy 
3s. 6d. {Ready on May 21st. 
THE CHINESE CRISIS FROM WITHIN. By Wen 


} CursG, Edited by the Rev. G. M. Rerra, M.A. Crown vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 


| FICTION. 
| ROSA AMOROSA: the Love Letters of a Woman. 


By GrorGe Ecerton, Author of ‘‘ Keynotes,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 
| SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 
| The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—*‘ Some of 















32 considenc 


oven when they 





are pure fiction, are a little too intimate an ds 7 pi t. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— The | > 0k is valuable not as @ collection 
of irresponsible love-letters, but as a sort of practical guide, very thi ou nghifal, very pre- 
cise, and clear in the conduct of love matters with moder 
Every young man should get it by heart.” 


THE BISHOP’S GAMBIT. By Thomas Cobb, Author 












nand emancipated Eve, 





of “ Seruples,” &e. Crown Bay h gilt, és. 
The ST. J AMES’S GAZETTE says:—* Mr, Thomas Cobb is always excellent 
eading.” 
The SPEAKER — Mr. Thomas Codh is di ring a ver u patriotic work, and 
one for which we ai rtremely qr ateful “Te is $ saving | s the ti nd humilia 
tion of always goin gto France for good li ight fictio 


| HIS FAMILIAR FOE. , BY E. Livingston Prescott, 
L TE RATURE says :—* The Gali te taal. comatvectel aaa been written. 

| T! r > SCOTSMAN says :—* T] I orn 
the story is di veloped with liter ary 


| LOVE THE LAGGARD. 


Author of ‘ Bachelorland,” & 
Crown §vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

7 baie .D says :—° Mr. Bell's js are pleasa 
no 


7 u SHE F F _ 1D INDEPENDENT says :—* Mr, Bell has scored a suceess in 






racters ave well defined and inte 


apy 
Re 


By R S. Warren-Bell, 


Picture Cover by John Hassall 


skill and slie 


nt, and his people are not 





‘Tho wt re s v those who Uke the lightest of light reading, ‘ Lore the 


iggard’ coul Finite beilere ‘4 
THE LORD OF THE SEA. By M. P. Shiel, Author 
With Ficture Cover by F. RB. Kimbrough. 


“The Yellow Danger.’ 
Ready on May 21st. 


ao 8vo, cloth zilt, 6s. 
Mr. pronnen Richards witl have pleasure in forwarding his List of 
Spring Puslicati ons post-free on spplication. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C, 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST 


SOSSHSSSSHSSOSHOSHSOHOSSSSSSOSSOOOOOOVOSD 


THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
“Tl is, in fact, practically a popular handbook of the Biblical criticism of the | historical fact, this welcome book should take a responsible place.” 
New Testament, andis an additional proof of the rems arkably good and vigorous —Expository Times, 
work which the Chureh of England is at present doing in this sphere.” “Tt represents the latest opinion of the conservative critics, who now hold 
—Glasgow Herald. | the field cf Biblical criticism, and it aims at setting forth this opinion in a plain, 
pie turesque. In the work that lies before | straightforward manner, so that any ordinary person of average intelligence 
wreciate the position and the arguments.”-—Church Review, 








** The style is good, the language 
us of showing that the foundaticns of the Faith are laid upon the rock of | can apy 


THE MINOR FESTIVALS OF THE ANGLICAN CALENDAR 


By the Rey. W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark's, Regent’s Park. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
restraint, without which he must have landed his readers on the shores of wild 
conjecture and unlimited myth. He has also exercised the historical faculty, 
and, at the same time, has recognised possibilities in the spiritual sp here, which 
— Pilot. are impossible to those who have been unable to penetrate beyond ‘purely 
“Of Mr. Simpson's work, it may be said that he has exercised the one mate conceptions. The book is a real gain to the menological literature of 
quality which is necessary to a book of this character. He has exercised | the English Church.’’—Church Times. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


By the Rev. I’. A. LACEY, M.A., Vicar of Madingley. Crown Svo, ds. net. [ Just published, 


COSTENTS.—The Nature of Christian Doctrine—The Centent of Christian Doctrine—The Proportion of Faith—Of God and Creation 
—Concerning Human Life—Concerning Redemption—Concerning the Church—Concerning Pr actical Religion. 


THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES, A.D. 1273-1494 


By R. LODGE, M.A., Professor cf History at the University of Edinburgh. Crown S8vo, with Maps, 6s. net. 


lent sketches at their disposal, it is hoped that many more 
opportunity the Calendar affords for dispelling the blank 


” 


“With these excel 
preachers will use the 
ignorance of Church history which is one of our English characteristics. 














(Forming Volume III. of PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY.) [ Just published, 
SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 
By the Rev. W. S. CRAWFORD, B.D. Demy 8vo. [Just ready, 


CONTENTS.—Life of Svnesiis—The Philosopher—The Man of Science—The Literary Man—The Poet—The Man of Action—The 
Ecclesiastic—The Humonrist —The Country Gentleman—The Man—the Friends of Synesius—The Works of Synesius—Summary— 


Appendices. P 


RIVINGTONS’ EDITION of the BOOKS of the BIBLE 


With Introduction, Notes, Maps, and Plans, General Editor, the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, M.A., Head-Master of Durham School. 

Crown vo, Is. 6d. each. 

THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. By the Rev. P. W. Sprite, M.A., Vice-Principal of Keble College, Oxford, 
{Just published, 

THE BOOKS OF EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. In 1 vol. 


By the Rev. .H. Krrrrewet., Assistant-Master at Clifton Cc 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. By the Rey. A. E. Hituarp, M.A. “Just ready, 

THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES HAVE ALREADY BEEN PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES:— 
Genesis.—Judges.—Ruth & Samuel I., 1 vol—Samuel II.—Kings I.—Kingss Il.—Amos.—St, Matthew. —St. Mark.—St. Luke. 


“One of the most useful series of clemevtary Bible handbooks everissued.”” | ‘‘ The introductions are as workmanlike as the notes.”--Evpository Times. 


[Just ready, 





—Aberdeen Journal, ‘ The introductions are excellently well done, and would be found of v; alue by 
“The ‘Books of the Bible’ are i.sued under the able editorship of the Rey. | ee. inced students ; and the notes to the text ure both concise and helpful.” 
he tle o 1 t ractice ; : ale —Guardian, 
A. E. Hillard and other gen "men un of marked ability and practical experience in “ Admirably equipped manuals."—Scotsnian 
the teaching of Divini ty. iwe have mue LE satisfaction in recomme nding them «The intros : : cala.é $1.4 : 
ie introductions are marvels of de. satio 1, thoroughly reliable, and up- 





e the e published to serve.’—School Guardian. ~ Aa 
- vare pt — u ih » Serve. vool Guardia to-date. The notes are brief and scholarly, au . ce really helpful for the elucida- 
cvipture examinations they are highly to be com- | tion of the text. There are valuable appendices and numerous maps and plans,” 
—Aberdeen Journal, 


as most useful for the } 
* As preparatory hoe 


mended.”—Edwcatios 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK 


For the use of Teachers and Students. With Introduction, Map, Text, Notes. Schemes of Lessons, and Blackboard Summaries, 
Ly the Ms y. V. L. HW. MILLARD, M.A., formerly Diocesan Inspector of Carlisle. 

Forming & aa. of RIVINGTONS’ HANDBOOKS TO THE BIBLE AND PRAYER BOOK. 

General Editor, the Rev. BERNARD REYNOLDS, M.A., Archbishops’ Inspector of Training Colleges, Chief Diocesan Inspector of 
London. and Prebendary of St. Paul's. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. [ Just published. 





) FOLLOWING VOLUMES HAVE ALREADY BEEN ISSUED IN THIS SERIES.—Crown 8v0, 2s. 6d. each :—- 
The Eris Vol. I. (The Creation to the Deliverance from Egypt).—Joshua.—St. Matthew's Gospel. 


“ This series promises to be 2 perfect hoon to teachers and students alike.” | ‘Simply invaluable to elemeatary teachers who have little time, owing to 











—Aberdeen Journal, pressure cf other work, for preparation of the Scripture lesson.’ 
« Cyurchmen must see to it that they weleome and support this series...... —Aberdeen Journal. 
: —Abei m 
We ca mot be too thankfui that Messrs . Rivi ington have seen their way to render “ There is a great deal that is useful and good in the form in whic h these 
siteh a signal service to the Church as to issue so excellent a series as this.” lessons are presented, and the teaching derived from the various sections into 
1s 


—Church Review. which the book is divided.” —Church Ties. 


PROSPICE. Sermons Preached in Clifton College Capel 


By the Rey. M. G. GUAZEBROOK, M.A., Head-Master of Clifton College and Hon. Canon of Bristol Cathedral. Grown &vo. 
[In JUN, 
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